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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY | 
The White House Week 


@ Mr. Coolidge wrote his Christmas 
greetings to the disabled veterans of 
the War: “My warm felicitations and 
cordial wishes go to the War’s dis- 
abled at this Christmas time. The 
heart of America is with those who 
made the great sacrifices in defense of 
our ideals. Whether you continue in 
the hospitals fighting for recovery or 
are battling to reéstablish yourself in 
civil pursuits, the Nation will be mind- 
ful of its obligations to those so 
honorably stricken.” 

@ The day before Christmas the Pres- 
ident spent at his office. Mrs. Coolidge 
and their two sons went to market 
and purchased an eight-foot Norway 
spruce Christmas tree which they 
erected and decorated in the Blue Room 
of the White House. Mrs. Coolidge 
also despatched 50 bunches of roses 
from the White House conservatory to 
the sales girls of the store where she 
obtained the great portion of her 
“White House trousseau.” At 5 p. m. 
the President pressed a button, light- 
ing the great National Christmas tree 
rising 60 feet high in the oval south 
of the White House. A choir from 
the Epiphany Episcopal Church and 
a brass quartet of the Marine Band 
gave a concert. At nine in the evening 
the choir and an assembled multitude 
sang Christmas carols on the north 
lawn. At midnight a group of Negro 
voices renewed the carolling about the 
great Christmas tree. 

@ On Christmas day the President 
spent only a few minutes at his office. 
There were no guests at the White 
House except Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Stearns of Boston. Accounts differ 
and probably no one, except the partici- 
pants, knows exactly whether the 
Coolidges visited their indoor Christ- 
mas tree and exchanged presents be- 
fore or after breakfast. They went 
to the First Congregational Church for 
services. They met Senator “Jim” 
Watson at the door of the church and 
he sat with them. The only guests at 
luncheon and at dinner in the evening 
were, Mr. and Mrs. Stearns. After 





dinner the Coolidges spent three hours 
with disabled veterans at Walter Reed 
Hospital and saw the first exhibition 
of Abraham Lincoln, an historical mo- 
tion picture. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge entertained the ladies 
of the Cabinet at tea, an event which 
is henceforward to take place regularly 
on the last Wednesday of every month. 
@ Two visitors entered the White 
House offices, passed through the police 
guard and other attendants until they 
came to the domain of Edward Clark, 
private secretary to the President. They 
gave Mr. Clark their names, and ex- 
plained their business as much as possi- 
ble. Mr. Clark said he believed he 
could arrange an audience for them 
with the President, if they would kind- 
ly wait. The two visitors seated them- 
selves in the chairs provided and 
waited their turn. After an hour Mr. 
Clark told them they could now see 
the President. He led the way down 
the corridor and, opening the door of 
the President’s private office, introduced 
Messrs. John and Calvin Coolidge, Jr. 
It was said that the two visitors 
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emerged shortly “blushing and with a 
look that may have meant they prob- 
ably would not horn in on a busy day 
again.” 

@ The President wrote to Julius H. 
Barnes and to Samuel Gompers urging 
that their respective organizations (the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Federatien of Labor) ap- 
point permanent committees to aid in 
placing disabled veterans in jobs. There 
are still about 70,000 disabled veterans 
training from the Veterans’ 
of whom about 3,000 will be 
rehabilitated every 


receiving 
Bureau, 
discharged as 
month. 

@ Mr. Coolidge decided to follow the 
example set by President Wilson and 
personally use the famous “Lincoln” 
bedstead which has usually been kept 
on display in one of the guest rooms 
1f the White House. When the pres- 
ent Edward of Wales visited the U. S., 
he examined the old four-poster with 
some interest, for once, during the 
Buchanan Administration, it had been 
used by a previous Prince of Wales— 
he who later became Edward VII. 

@ The Coolidges took a six-hour cruise 
on the Potomac aboard the Mayflower. 
The guests included Secretary and Mrs. 
Denby, Assistant Postmaster General 
3artlett and Mrs. Bartlett, former Sen- 
ator and Mrs. McCumber, Representa- 
tive Kahn of California and Mrs. 
Kahn, Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
Director of the Budget and Mrs. Lord, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns. 


The New Road 


Wiping the dust of 1923 off their 
feet, the aspirants for the Presidency 
in 1925 stepped last week upon the un- 


trodden road of 1924. The party was 
surprisingly small. 

First there was Calvin Coolidge. His 
followers announced definitely for the 
first time that he would be nominated 
on the first ballot at the Republican 
Convention in Cleveland next June— 
and gave reasons why. In the Con- 
vention theré will be 1,109 delegates, 
and 555 votes will nominate. Assert- 
ing that they have eliminated from 
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consideration every state whose delega- 
tion may possibly go against the Presi- 
dent, his followers counted 597 dele- 
gates in his favor. 


The states which they list as certain 
in the Coolidge column are: EAST: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
icut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, West Virginia; 
SOUTH: Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas; CENTRAL: 
Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan; WEST: 
Kansas, Utah. Total: 24 states, just 
half the Union. 


There are a number of these to which 
Hiram Johnson supporters would vig- 
orously contest the Coolidge claim. 
There are a number of states on the 
list whose adherence to Coolidge must 
certainly be qualified. Pennsylvania, 
for example, can be conceded to 
Coolidge unquestionably, only if Gov- 
ernor Pinchot does not become a con- 
tender, but his recent reticence, the 
longer it continues, renders that possi- 
bility less and less likely. Ohio can be 
certain for Coolidge only if factional 
strife within the state organization does 
not break out anew. Michigan, too, it 
must be remembered, went for Johnson 
in 1920. To compensate for these and 
similar weaknesses in the list, it seems 
certain that Coolidge will gather a num- 
ber of delegates from various states 
now considered doubtful. But unless 
a decided change in the tide sets in, a 
prediction of nearly 600 votes for Cool- 
idge on the first ballot does not seem 
greatly excessive, 


Hiram Johnson, the only other active 
Republican candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination who stepped over the 
boundary line from 1923 to 1924, is ap- 
parently badly handicapped. His sup- 
porters make no small point of the fact 
that most of the “certain” Coolidge 
states are from the East and the 
“patronage bought” South. 


Johnson is apparently undismayed by 
the great start which Coolidge has taken 
from him. To the less partisan observ- 
ers it seems that Johnson’s chances de- 
pend on a “break.” What prospects 
are there of such a break? An issue 
in Congress may provide it—but that is 
unpredictable. The only other major 
possibility now apparent is a soft coal 
strike next spring, The soft coal 


miners’ wage contract will expire. A 
strike is likely. On Jan. 22 a conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers at 
Indianapolis will formulate their de- 
mands. If there should be a prolonged 
strike, it might seriously damage the 
Administration. To force a settlement 











distasteful to the public or to the 160,- 
000 miners in the pivotal states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois would be even more 
unfortunate. In such a contingency a 
candidate differing from the President 
—Mr. Johnson, in fact—might profit 
materially. 


The third candidate, this time a 
Democrat, to emerge in 1924 is Senator 
Underwood of Alabama. By compari- 
son he treads softly. He has a moder- 
ate foothold in the delegates of the 
South with which to go to the Demo- 
cratic Convention and do his fighting 
there. It seems probable that he will 
go as an anti-bonusite (he is expected 
to vote against overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto) and not irreconcilably dry. 
In both respects he will be in sufficient 
contrast to the other leading Democratic 
candidate, 


. . . 


None of the candidates wiped his 
feet on the doormat of New Year’s 
Eve, with more gusto than William G. 
McAdoo. The old jingle made on him 
four years ago still rings with startling 
poignancy : 


The Who, pre-eminently Who 

Is William Gibbs, the McAdoo... . 
He’s always up and McAdooing; 
From Sun to Star and Star to Sun 
His work is never McAdone. 


Always up, always precipitating him- 
self abruptly into issues and situations, 
McAdoo is letting no herbage spring 
up under his feet. Hardly had Secre- 
tary Mellon’s tax plan been announced, 
when he sprang up with the cry of 
“Bonus first.’ No one has been per- 
mitted to doubt for an instant that he 
is a staunch Dry, nor to question that 
he regards the railroad question as 
abominably managed by the Adminis- 
tration. 


His list of prospective delegates to 
the Democratic Convention is about as 
long as that of Mr. Coolidge for the 
Republican Convention—but his pros- 
pect of an early nomination is much 
less because a two-thirds vote (730 
votes) is required to nominate by the 
Democrats. 


Strangely enough, in the estimation 
of one of the ablest political corres- 
pondents in the country, Mark Sulli- 
van, McAdoo was responsible for 
Henry Ford’s declaration in favor of 
Coolidge. There was a little personal 
matter to begin with. Many years ago 
—during the War—McAdoo would not, 
or accidentally did not give an inter- 
view to Ford’s “General Secretary” 
and Mr. Ford took offense. Besides 











that matter, Ford apparently does not 
like McAdoo’s headlong procedure. 

Sullivan commented: 

“Ford doesn’t like McAdoo and does- 
n’t want to see him in the White 
House. And yet, curiously enough, one 
of the main purposes each has had in 
wanting power is the same with both 
men. Ford thinks the railroads are 
badly managed and badly operated, and 


financed more in the interest of the - 


financiers than in the,interest of the 
stockholders or the public. And Ford, 
thinking this, would like to try his own 
hand at running the railroad show. 

“And yet, although both men have 
the same issue and the same purpose, 
each apparently distrusts the other’s 
capacity to achieve that purpose in the 
best way. Certainly Ford distrusts Mc- 
Adoo, and one can readily infer that 
McAdoo distrusts Ford.” 

So, according to this view, believing 
that his own candidacy on a third 
ticket might improve the chances of 
McAdoo, Ford withdrew his preten- 
tions and backed Coolidge. It may be; 
stranger things have happened. 


CABINET 
11 P.M. to 4 A. M. 


Secretary of War Weeks has several 
times intimated his absolute confidence 
in the trustworthiness of his servants. 
He sdid so in outright fashion to the 
Filipinos who objected to Governor 
General Wood, his legate in the Philip- 
pines. Two weeks ago a Republican 
insurgent in Congress presented a reso- 
lution for an investigation of General 
Wood’s stewardship in the islands. 
That was an indication that there were 
rumors in the political winds. 

But apparently journalism was even 
ahead of politics in scenting the rumors. 
Some time ago Richard V. Oulahan, 
chief of The New York Times cor- 
respondents in Washington, set sail 
across the Pacific, leaving this country 
at the very time when Congress was 
assembling—a most illogical procedure. 
Mr. Oulahan began to write articles on 
the Philippine political situation. Then 
suddenly he sent a new story. 


Osborne C. Wood, the 26-year-old 
younger son of General Wood, a lieu- 
tenant in the Army, an aid on his 
father’s staff, admitted to Mr. Oulahan 
that he had made “$700,000 or $800,000” 
in tradings on the New York Stock 
Exchange, 

Politics, business, the Army sat up 
and took notice. Opponents of the Ad- 


| ministration rubbed their hands at the 
' prospect of an investigation. Secretary 


Weeks was perhaps a bit annoyed. The 
President and the Secretary both let it 
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be known that they had heard of young 
Wood’s_ speculations, had informed 
General Wood of the fact, and that 
the speculations had been stopped. 
They also affirmed that they regarded 
such heavy speculation by Army officers 
as very bad policy. Henry B. Thomp- 
son, father-in-law of Lieutenant Wood, 
hurried down to Washington on an un- 
known errand. 


Meanwhile Wall Street began to fig- 
ure. How had Wood made so much 
money with so little initial capital? 
Supposedly his chief speculation was 
in Standard Oil of New Jersey. But 
it was almost beyond belief that a 
young man so far away that the Stock 
Exchange hours of 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
were actually 11 P. M. to 4 A. M. for 
him—that he, at the far end of a cable, 
had made a fortune. 


And the income tax collectors also 
took pencils and began to calculate. The 
tax on $800,000 must be—well, about 
$376,000. ~ 

And a famous columnist, meditating 
over his typewriter, conceived and 
wrote: 


“The good fortune of Lieut. Osborne 
C. Wood confutes the old fatalistic 
song lamenting that wealth is not for 
the soldiers, and ending, ‘You’re in the 
army now.’ ”* 


Fighiing Stuffs 


The makings of a small storm 
seem to be brewing in the Washing- 
ton tea-pot. A small revolution is 
frittering about in Mexico (see For- 
EIGN AFFAIRS), and President Obre- 
gon asked whether he might buy 
some rifles and other munitions of 
war from Uncle Sam. 

Secretary Hughes laid the proposal 
before the Cabinet, strongly urged 
that the sale be made in the interests 
of obtaining peace in Mexico, The 
President agreed and Secretary of 
War Weeks made no specific objec- 
tions. 

In spite of the holiday recess, there 
began a chorus of opposition from 
the anti-Administration forces. Army 
officers, too, are reported as gener- 
ally opposed to the proposition. Ap- 
parently the decision was made and 
only details waited to be arranged. 
But Congress, on its reassembling, 
had not yet been heard from. If the 
transaction is made in cash it is improb- 
able that Congress can prevent it, but 
if the sale is to involve credit there may 
be Congressional interference. 


* The complete words: 

‘You’re in the Army now. 

You’re not behind the plough. 

You’ll never get rich, you son-of-a-gun! 
You’re in the Army now! 





TAXATION 
Psst! A Secret! 


What is a secret? Representative 
John Nance Garner, Democrat, of 
Texas, declared that nothing was a 
secret which was printed in The New 
York Times, the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une and The New York Commercial. 
Therefore he objected that the text of 
Secretary Mellon’s bill for tax reduc- 
tion was kept “secret” by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

When the bill was sent to the Com- 
mittee, a summary of it was given out 





REPRESENTATIVE GARNER 
“Mr. Green says he is going to see his 
daughter’”’ 


by the Treasury Department. The text 
of the bill itself was kept confidential 
by vote of the Committee in accordance 
with precedent for revenue bills. Nev- 
ertheless, there were leaks. Sections of 
the bill began to appear verbatim in the 
above papers, which moved Mr. Garner 
to say: “I think it is an outrage. I do 
not hesitate to say it is indefensible 
when Mr. Mellon has given out the 
practical contents of the bill and three 
newspapers have published parts of it, 
for the committee to hold it up. It is 
unfair to the rest of the press and to 
the country. 

“Think of a committee working in 
secret on a great tax bill, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury has already 
told practically all that is in it. Sup- 
pose somebody had got hold of this bill 
and tried to sell it to a private interest. 
A lot of money could have been made 
out of it. 

“Now the subcommittee is going to 








adjourn, maybe because of the trouble 
I raised. It may not be so; Mr. Green 
says he is going to see his daughter.* 
But the Republicans are not doing any- 
thing, anyway. They are only stalling. 
They have no other object except to 
stall until pressure can be brought to 
bear against the bonus.” 

The next day Representative Green 
(Republican, of Iowa), Chairman of 
the Committee, ordered the bill made 
public and it was published at large in 
the press of the country. 


7 . 7 


A Small Novel 


The Treasury’s measure entitled: 
“A BILL 

“To reduce and equalize taxation, to 
provide revenue and for other purposes” 
as printed, containing the text of the 
previous tax law with interpolations 
of the proposed changes, came to about 
85,000 words—the size of a small novel. 

When published the text of the bill 
in no way diverged from the summary 
previously published (Timez, Nov. 19) 
except to enlarge on the details of the 
plan. 

A 3% normal income tax is placed 
on the first $4,000 net income, and 6% 
on all greater net income. No surtaxes 
are levied on net income of less than 
$10,000; a 1% surtax is levied on net 
incomes exceeding $10,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $12,000; 1% additional on each 
$2,000 of additional net income until 
$36,000 is reached; 1% additional for 
net income exceeding $36,000, but not 
exceeding $40,000; 1% additional for 
each $6,000 of additional net income 
until $100,000 is reached. In addition 
a 25% exemption is allowed on the 
taxes on “earned” incomes (wages, sal- 
aries and professional fees). 

The chief new facts about the meas- 
ure are its administrative features, 
most of them highly technical but de- 
signed to remove from the taxpayer cer- 
tain hardships produced by the present 
act. One of the chief of these changes 
is a proposal to create a traveling Board 
of Tax Appeals of from 7 to 28 mem- 
bers appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and serving for ten years at 
salaries of $10,000 a year. This ar- 
rangement would avoid the necessity of 
taking tax appeals to Washington. 

The penalties for delinquency in tax 
returns without intent to defraud, and 
for negligence would also be materially 
lightened. 


Counter Moves 


The Democrats in Congress have 
under way various counter proposals 
to the Mellon tax reduction. A large 





*In Morristown, N. J. 
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block of Democrats favor a soldier 
bonus, although there is a minority 
who oppose it. Practically all of 
them favor tax reduction, but along 
other lines than those laid down by 
Secretary Mellon. 


Representative Garner, ranking 
Democratic member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, is naturally the 
spokesman of his group in the 
House. He objects to the Mellon 
proposal on two chief counts: 1) 
that it reduces surtaxes on high in- 
comes; 2) that it does not grant to 
farmers and small tradesmen the 
benefit of a 25% reduction for 
“earned income,” since that term is 
limited to “salaries, wages and pro- 
fessional fees.” 


Among the suggestions which he 
made for bettering the bill were: 


1) Retention of high surtaxes on 
large incomes. 

2) Total abolition of taxes on small 
incomes (to about $6,000). 


3) A tax on stock dividends (this 
has been declared illegal by the Su- 
preme Court, but Mr. Garner would 
force the Court to reconsider the 
matter.) 


4) An excise tax on capital stock 
to discourage stock dividend issues, 
the rate to be $2 or $3 per $1,000. 


5) Restoration of excess profits 


taxes, 


Mr. Garner declared: “I can prom- 
ise now that I can present a plan 
which will raise $500,000,000 new 
taxes with little complaint about it, 
and also relieve the people of $270,- 
000,000 tax burdens. I would shift 
$500,000,000 from the shoulders of 
those least able to bear it and place 
it where the burden could be better 
sustained. . . . In any bill I write, 
the principles will be economically 
sound. I will never do anything to 
impair the right of property. I am 
a property owner myself and I be- 
lieve in respecting that right.” 


He added several days later: “Evi- 
dence is daily coming to light that 
the nation-wide propaganda to com- 
mit the people and their represent- 
atives in Congress to the Mellon 


tax bill, before all of its provisions 
were made known, is the result of a 
huge organized conspiracy on the 
part of the predatory interests con- 
stituting special privilege.” 





| 


RADICALS 
Forgery? 


When Secretary of State Hughes de- 
clined overtures for recognition from 
the Soviet Government (Time, Dec. 
31), he published as justification an ap- 
peal for armed organization by the 
Third Internationale to the Workers’ 
Party of America. Thereupon certain 
Senators charged that there was no 
connection between the Third Interna- 
tionale and the Soviet Government, and 
the bearded leader of the Senate Re- 
publicans promised to undertake an in- 
vestigation. Thereupon other whis- 
kered gentry in far off Russia took up 
the hue with shouts of “forgery.” Thus 
was the battle of the beavers begun. 

Secretary of State Hughes in refus- 
ing to recognize the R. S. F. S. R. 
(Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics) did so on the grounds that 
the Russian Government was seeking 
the overthrow of our Government. As 
an evidence of this he published instruc- 
tions issued by Zinoview on behalf of 
the Third Internationale and then to 
couple the Third Internationale and 
the Soviet Government he published ex- 
tracts of an editorial from Jzvestia 
(Information) organ of the Russian 
Government. 

The Russian Charges: Tchicherin, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, declared the 
Hughes documents to be unmitigated 
forgeries. Steklov, author of the edito- 
rial, claimed that his words had been 
misrepresented by the choice of unfair 
passages and by the addition of matter 
not in the original, “a conscious forg- 
ery.” 

The State Department had a copy of 
Izvestia and issued a complete trans- 
lation of the entire article. Another 
copy of the same issue (Nov. 27, 1922) 
was found in the New York Public 
Library and translated by The New 
York Times. On account of the im- 
possibility of literally translating a 
Slavic language, the translations varied 
in wording. Their substance was un- 
mistakably identical and vindicated the 
State Department of the charge of de- 
liberate falsification or forgery. The 
continued repetition of such phrases as 
these referring to the Soviet Republic 
and the Third Internationale indicate 
the tenor of the questioned editorial: 
“Organic connection,” “organic and 
spiritual bond,” “closest tie,” “spiritu- 
ally and materially bound,” “will give 
each other the maximum help,” “mutual 
solidarity,” “intellectual, moral and ma- 
terial tie.” 

The Domestic Objections: A num- 
ber of Senators, notably Senator Borah 





of Idaho, asserted that the editorial in 
question was not conclusive evidence. 
They pointed out that the Third Inter- 
nationale is a body with membership 
from over 50 nations, although its seat 
is in Moscow, and that even if it be 
chiefly supported by the Communist 
Party, that Party is not the Russian 
Government. Mr. Borah went on. to 
point out that neither Lenin nor Trot- 
sky attended the meeting of the Third 
Internationale held immediately after 
the Jzvestia editorial was published, 


In contrast with this contention is 
the attitude of John Spargo as reflected 
in a published letter. Mr. Spargo’s 
words should doubtless be weighed in 
the light of his antecedents: He was 
born in Cornwall, and early became a 
Socialist. He came to the U. S. in 1901 
and rose to a place on the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Socialist 
Party. In 1917, he resigned from that 
Party as a protest against its anti-War 
policy. He is known as a strong oppo- 
nent of Bolshevism, and now raises bees 
and flowers at his home, “Nestledown,” 
in Vermont. He said: “No one who 
has carefully observed the tortuous 
course of the Soviet régime in Russia, 
with respect to both its foreign policies 
and domestic affairs, can entertain any 
sensible doubt that Secretary Hughes 
is entirely correct in his contention that 
the Soviet Government, the Russian 
Communist (Bolshevist) Party and the 
Communist (or Third) Internationale 
are in reality three phases of one move- 
ment. The interlocking directorates of 
the three, together with the spiritual 
identity manifested by an unbroken and 
unfaltering unison of avowal and of 
practice, conclusively prove that the 
interrelationship is not casual or ac- 
cidental or unimportant. Nothing could 
well be further removed from political 
realism than the theory that relations 
can be had with the Soviet Government 
wholly without regard to the Bolshe- 
vist Party or the Third Internationale.” 


SHIPPING 
A New Man 


The nomination of Edward P. Far- 
ley to be Chairman of the Shipping 
Board (a post which he has held 
since last June by recess appointment 
from President Harding) did not find 
favor in the Senate. His nomination 
for the post was not confirmed before 
the Christmas recess. 


Last week it was understood that 
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Mr. Farley had tendered his resigna- 
tion to the President and that his 
nomination would be withdrawn. 


The chief question that this event 
presented was that of a successor to 
the post. A dozen or more names 
were presented, but the President 
kept his counsel to himself in true 
Coolidge fashion. The choice of a 
successor to Mr. Farley and the pre- 
sentation of a new shipping policy 
by the Administration were matters 
of momentary expectation. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Near War 


Preparations for the annual ma- 
noeuvres of the U. S. Fleet were an- 
nounced last week in Washington. 
Last year a portion of the fleet staged 
a sham attack on the Panama Canal 
from the Pacific with the remainder 
of the fleet defending the Canal. This 
year the plan is to test the ability of 
the Canal defenses to keep the Canal 
open for the passage of the Pacific 
Fleet into the Atlantic and the length 
of time required to concentrate the 
fleet in either ocean by means of the 
Canal. 

The assumption will be that the 
U. S. and a European country of 
equal strength have for some time 
been under strained relations. For 
fear of precipitating war, the Amer- 
ican Government has not ordered its 
Pacific Fleet into the Atlantic. Sud- 
denly, however, the foreign fleet ap- 
pears in the middle Atlantic. The 
Pacific Fleet is ordered to the At- 
lantic via the Canal. 


At this stage the manoeuvres will 
begin. The Blue (American) fleet, 
which will be represented by the Pa- 
cific Fleet, will strive to cross through 
the Canal protected by the Blue 
army garrisons of the Canal Zone. 
The Black (enemy) fleet, which will 
be represented by the Atlantic Fleet, 
will try to prevent this operation. 

Sealed instructions giving details 
of the situation have been sent out 
to the Army and Navy officers who 
will participate, to be opened on Jan. 
14. The actual operations will take 
place between Jan. 16 and Jan. 22. 
The chief umpires will be Admiral 
Eberle, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and Major General Hines, Acting 
Chief of Staff, 


SOLDIER BONUS 
Who’s How 


The soldier bonus bill, now resting 
quietly on a siding in the Ways and 





Means Committee, is almost certain to 
come up for consideration sooner or 
later. In recognition of this fact, mem- 
bers of the Committee are waiting for 
a caucus of the House Republicans to 
determine and to take the responsibility 





James WELDON JoHNSON 
He wrote an opera and an epitaph 


for the time when the bonus bill shall 
be reported out. Meanwhile conjecture 
centers chiefly on the question of 
whether the bill can be passed over the 
President’s expected veto. 

There is no doubt that the bill will 
be passed originally. A veto by Presi- 
dent Coolidge is almost equally certain. 
The House is expected to muster with- 
out difficulty a two-thirds vote to re- 
pass the bill over the veto. In the Sen- 
ate the real fate of the bill will be de- 
termined. 

Senator Smoot, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, has asseverated his 
opinion that there will be enough votes 
to pass the bonus over a veto. The 
best available poll of the Senate indi- 
cates that there are 28 Senators who 
will certainly vote against the bill the 
second time, with a possibility that they 
will be joined by three others—making 
31 votes. But 33 out of 96 votes are 
needed by the opponents of the bill to 
prevent its enactment. Will others 
change their minds? 

As it is, the expected division breaks 
the ranks of both parties. An indica- 
tion of how the Senate will vote is 
given by the following list of the 
smaller of the two groups, those who 
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are expected to oppose the bonus—at 
least, after it has been vetoed: 


REPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS 
Ball, Dela. Bayard, Dela. 
Borah, Ida. Bruce, Md. 
Cameron, Ariz. Dial, S. C. 


Edge, N. J 
Ernst, Ky. 
Fernald, Me. 
Grene, Vt. 
Keyes, N. H. 
McKinley, Ill. 
Moses, N. H 
Pepper, Pa. 
Phipps, Colo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Smoot, Utah 
Sterling, S. D. 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Warren, Wyo. 
Weller, Md. 
Howell*, Neb. 


NEGROES 


Less Lynching 


Edwards, N. J. 
Glass, Va. 
King, Utah 
Owen, Okla. 
Shields, Tenn. 
Swanson, Va. 
Underwood, Ala. 
George,* Ga. 
Stanley,* Ky. 


In the epitaph of the late Year 1923 
must be written that it saw less than 
half as many lynchings in the U. S. as 
‘ts predecessor, 1922. There were 61 
lvnchings in 1922; only 26 last year. 


The table of lynchings for 1923 in- 
clades: 
Florida 
Mississippi 
Georgia ...... 
Oklahoma . 
Alabama .. 
Arkansas 
Texas ; 
Louisiana .. 
Missouri 
Virginia 
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Of the 26 victims, one was a colored 
woman and two were white men. Seven 
were accused of attacks on women. 
“Other offenses for which lynchings 
occurred include mistaken identity, aid- 
ing in escape, associating with white 
women, being in an automobile acci- 
dent, frightening white children, 
etc.” 

James Weldon Johnson, Secretary of 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, compiled these 
figures. Mr. Johnson, a native of Jack- 
sonville, is a graduate of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. In the South he was principal 
of a Negro high school and practised 
law. Then he moved to Manhattan to 
collaborate with his brother, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, in writing a light opera 
which was never produced. Later he 
became U. S. Consul for various Latin- 
American countries. Then he was a 
contributor to various magazines, and 
now is Secretary of the N. A. A. C. P., 
which carries on propaganda for the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill, for releasing 
the Negro soldiers who took part in 
the Houston riots, etc. 





“Committed to vote for the bonus at first, 
but uncertain to vote to override a veto. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Magnus Defeated 


Senator Magnus Johnson and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, according 
to Washington reports, carried out their 
threatened milking contest (T1me, Dec. 


WALLACE 
He won 


SECRETARY 


3) at the dairy of the Soldiers’ Home. 
The rules were: “Dry hand milking, 
two quarters at a time, three-gallon 
pails between the knees, no anti-kickers 
or tail holders.” The cows were Con- 
cordia Dekol and Cora Johanna Fre- 
nesta Dekol, thoroughbred Holsteins. 
Major General Tasker H. Bliss, re- 
tired, Commander of the Soldiers’ 
Home, was referee. 

At the end of five minutes both cows 
were reported “clean.” The victory 
was awarded to Secretary Wallace be- 
_cause he had drawn a pint more of 
milk. Senator Johnson, the challenger, 
protested the decision on the ground 
that Cora Johanna Frenesta Dekol, his 
cow, had been milked too recently. The 
quantities of milk were not given. 

Senator Johnson then made another 
challenge for a match with bucksaws 
and a woodpile. 


A Poll 


Good Housekeeping, one of Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hearst’s magazines, is conduct- 
ing a straw-vote-for-President among 
the women of the country. With a 
count of 81,303 ballots, President 
Coolidge led with 52,274 votes. Next 
came McAdoo with 6,611 votes. And 
after him, in order, Ford, Hughes, Wil- 











son, Hoover, Underwood, Hiram John- | 
son, Pinchot, La Follette, Borah, Low- | 
den, W. J. Bryan, John W. Davis, | 
Ralston, Glass, Alfred E. Smith, Mrs. | 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Mellon. Tied | 
for last place (with one vote each) 
were Ring Lardner and John Davison 
Rockefeller. 


Clothes 


The golden days of politics are no 
more, In the present Senate there are 
but two members who dress with more 
formality than the average business 
man. The two exceptions are made by 
the cutaways of Senator Hiram John- 
son of California and Senator Tom 
Heflin of Alabama. In addition, Mr. 
Heflin affects a fancy waistcoat. 


A Christmas Present 


Edward W. Bok, retired publisher of 
Philadelphia, went to New York and 
traveled up Fifth Avenue to the resi- 
dence of Elihu Root. Mr. Root handed 
Mr. Bok a Christmas present—for 
which Mr. Bok is to pay $50,000, per- 
haps $100,000. It was the plan selected 
by the Jury of Award as the best of 
22,165 plans submitted for the “Amer- 
ican Peace Award.” 

Mr. Bok offered (Time, July 9, Nov. 
26) $100,000 for the most practical 
plan by which the U. S. may codperate 
with other nations to secure wor!d 
peace. To the author of the plan chosen 
by the Jury of Award, $50,000 will now 
be given. An additional $50,000 wil 
be given to the author if the practi- 
cability of the plan is demonstrated 
through adoption by the Senate or be- 
cause cf “a sufficient popular response.” 

At midnight Nov. 15 the time for 
submitting plans closed, with a total 
of 22,165 plans filed. In all some 800,- 
000 letters were received by the Policy 
Committee of the Award. The plans 
were given to the Jury of Award with- 
out the authors’ names attached. 

Seven good men and true, Democrats 
and Republicans from several walks of 
life, constituted the Jury of Award: 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State under 
Roosevelt, Chairman; General James 
Guthrie Harbord, Chief of Staff of 
the A. E F.; Colonel Edward M. 
House, familiar of Woodrow Wilson; 
Elien Fitz Pendleton, President of 
Wellesley College; Roscoe Pound, Dean 
of the Harvard Law School; Wiliam 
Allen White, Kansas editor; Brand 
Whiilock, U. S. Minister to Belgium 
during the War. 

The jury sorted until 70 of the 22,165 
plans remained. Then the hardest work 
began. At last, just before Christ- 
mas, a plan was chosen unanimous!yv. 








Unknown to the public, the identity 
of the author of the winning plan will 
remain equally unknown to the Jury 
until a referendum has been taken to 
determine the degree of popular sup- 
port of the plan. He will be given $50,- 
000 at once, and sworn to hold his 
peace. 


A referendum will be taken as soon 
as the plan is published, on Jan. 7; 
citizens will be given an opportunity to 
indicate whether or not they consider 
the plan to be feasible. Women’s or- 
ganizations, labor organizations, .clubs 
of all kinds, patriotic organizations and 
churches will assist in taking a poll 
of the country. Newspapers and mag- 
azines—to the number of 5,000 or 6,000, 
will print ballots and assist in conduct- 
ing the poll. By Feb. 1 it is hoped that 
the results will be tabulated. 


Mr. Bok declared he would vote 
“yes” in the referendum. To stimulate 
interest further, he announced in the 
January issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
that if the referendum were favorable 
to the plan, he would take “a second 
step toward the advancement of world 
peace with a far wider scope and in- 
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He lost 


tent and an award larger and more im- 
portant in every respect.” 


To politicians the decision to hold the 
referendum without announcing the 
uame of the author of the plan is dis- 
quieting. It would be most disconcert- 
ing if the author were afterwards dis- 
covered to be a political opponent, a fin- 
ancier or even a college professor. 
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REPARATIONS 


The Committees 


Owing to Christmas and New Year 
festivities, the past week has been one 
of inactivity. 

Official convention dates for the two 
committees which are to inquire into 
German finances were set by the Repa- 
rations Commission. 


No. 1 Committee, which is to inquire 
into the means of creating a stable cur- 
rency for Germany and of balancing 
the budget, is to meet on Jan. 14. No. 
2 Committee, which is to compute the 
total of German wealth abroad and re- 
port on how it can be tapped, will meet 
Jan. 21. This delay was caused by the 
nomination (Time, Dec. 31) of Henry 
M. Robinson, President of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, to serve 
on No. 2 Committee. He cannot arrive 
in Paris before that time. 

Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. 
Young, who are to serve on No. 1 
Committee, left the U. S. on board the 
America en route for France. Before 
leaving, the two delegates lunched with 
Roland W. Boyden, U. S. unofficial ob- 
server on the Reparations Commission, 
at the Bankers’ Club in Manhattan. 

Owen D. Young, who is Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric 
Co., said on the eve of his departure: 
“The thing I want to know first is the 
point of view of the men we are to be 
associated with, the attitude of these 
men as it reflects the point of view of 
their respective nations. I want to 
know the plans they have in mind and 
what they propose to do. It would be 
wholly unwise and presumptuous, I 
think, for Americans to come in with 
any preconceived plan of our own. 
The less the American representatives 
get lost in the underbrush of all these 
so-called ‘facts’ the better.” 

On board the America he said to 
reporters: “I have the impartiality of 
ignorance. I regard the questions to 
be settled by our committee as business 
questions only. I hope they will be 
approached in that spirit with a deter- 
mination to get a constructive answer 


speedily.” 
General Dawes, who marched on 
shipboard, “wearing a striped shirt 


with a blue spotted tie and a dark suit,” 
made it plain to reporters who tried to 
interview him that he was not out for 
any “damned publicity.” Asked if he 
were hopeful of reparations ever being 
paid, he retorted: “None of your 
damned business. It’s no use you fel- 
lows getting brain fag by thinking up 
conundrums to put to me before the 
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ship sails, because I do not intend to 
answer them. I can tell you that I am 
paying my own fare to France, and am 
not receiving any pay for my services 
on the committee.” 

The reporter followed him on board 
ship in another effort to get a state- 
ment from him. “Hell and Maria!” he 
roared. “Go away from me; I am 
about to lose my temper!” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Mr. Kellogg Welcomed 


A little before six o’clock in the 
morning the S. S. President Harding 
steamed into Plymouth Harbor amid 
a downpour of rain which cloaked the 
fair hills of Devon in a pall of heavy 
mist. 

At 7:30 the Admiralty barge took off 
Frank B. Kellogg, U. S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, and Mrs. 
Kellogg, who were met by Post 
Wheeler, U. S. Charge d’Affaires in 
London, and several U. S. officials. 
When Ambassador Kellogg was landed 
and had climbed the cold, clammy stone 
steps onto the quay, he found only six 
British and six American journalists 
to greet him. 

Despite the unrelenting rain, Mr. 
Kellogg was in the best of spirits. “I 
am pleased,” said he to the shivering 
journalists, “to be in England again 
after an interval of nearly three years. 
I look forward to renewing old ac- 
quaintances. I know I shall enjoy it 
and that I shall be happy here. I hope 
I may be able to maintain the high 
standard set by the many distinguished 
men who have preceded me. 

“It is an interesting time to be in 
Europe, but a very critical time in the 
world’s affairs. The economic and 
political chaos existing in many parts 
of the world calls for the most tolerant 
and broadminded statesmanship, espe- 
cially among the great Powers. I hope 
and believe that 1924 will be brighter 
than 1923 as the world gradually 
struggles back from the great conflict. 
I cannot, of course, discuss interna- 
tional affairs or domestic policy, but 
I believe Anglo-American relations 
will grow more and more friendly as 
time goes on. I shall do my best 
toward that end.” 

Under cover of the dock railway 
station, Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg received 
an enthusiastic civic welcome. The 
Mayor of Plymouth, who extended an 
official welcome to the new Ambassa- 
dor and his wife on behalf of the citi- 
zens of Plymouth, reminded them of 
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the historic tradition of association 
which the town had had with America. 
He said that the harbor had been the 
headquarters of the U. S. fleet during 
the War, and, in concluding his speech, 
he hoped that the happy relation be- 
tween Great Britain and the U. S. 
which had long existed would be long 
maintained. 

Some hours later when the Ambas- 
sadorial party reached London it was 
greeted first by a dense fog and then 
by U. S. Consul General Skinner, J. B. 
Monk of the Foreign Office, who repre- 
sented Foreign Secretary Lord Curzon, 
J. Wilson Taylor, Secretary of the Pil- 
grims who represented Lord Des- 
borough, the President, and by Sir 
John Henry for Sir Auckland Geddes, 


retiring British Ambassador to the 
US 
After leaving Paddington Station, 


Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg motored to 
Claridge’s Hotel, where they will stay 
until a house can be found for them. 
It was expected that Mr. Kellogg 
would present his credentials to the 
King when the Court returned from 
Sandringham. 


Change at Washington 

The British Foreign Office an- 
nounced that Sir Auckland Geddes, 
“having been informed by his medical 
advisers that the condition of his eyes 
will not admit of the immediate re- 
sumption of work at Washington, has 
felt bound to tender his resignation.” 

Sir Auckland is returning to Wash- 
ington in order to make the necessary 
arrangements for his departure and to 
take leave personally of his many 
friends. 

Immediately following the statement 
of the Foreign Office, King George ap- 
proved the following diplomatic ap- 
pointments: The Right Hon. Sir 
Esme Howard, P.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
at present Ambassador in Madrid, to 


be Ambassador in Washington; the 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
K.C.M.G., M.V.O., at present High 


Commissioner in Constantinople, to be 
Ambassador in Madrid. 


Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, aged 
44, is a jack-of-all-trades. He is a doc- 
tor, an authority on international trade 
and finance, a soldier, a statesman,a pro- 
fessor. He was given a medical edu- 
cation at Edinburgh University, at the 
London Hospital and at Freiburg, Ger- 
many. He became a Demonstrator and 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy at his 
old University; from there he went to 
the Royal College as Professor of 
Anatomy at Dublin and subsequently 
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held the same position at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, later becoming Prin- 
cipal of that institution. 

In the South African War, Sir Auck- 
land was a lieutenant in the third 
Highland Light Infantry Regiment; he 
rejoined the Army quite early in the 
Great War, was badly gassed. In 1916 
he was made Director of Recruiting; 
during the next four years he held a 
number of posts and in 1920 was ap- 
pointed British Ambassador to the 
U. S. 

Commenting upon his resignation, Sir 
Auckland said: “It is not because my 
eyes have failed me that I am resign- 
ing the British Ambassadorship at 
Washington, but because physicians 
have informed me emphatically that if 
my eyes are again subjected to the in- 
tense strain which is unavoidable in 
carrying out diplomatic work that I 
may lose the use of them completely 
and permanently.” 


Sir Esme William Howard is a mem- 
ber of the younger branch of the Catho- 
lic Howard family, which has during 
hundreds of years produced the Dukes 
of Norfolk. On and off Sir Esme has 
been in the Brtish Diplomatic Corps 
for 38 years and is therefore a profes- 
sional diplomat. For that very reason 
his appointment caused some comment 
in official circles, for it has been the 
almost invariable practice of the Brit- 
ish Government to appoint men con- 
spicuous in some other field of life. 
Being a Catholic and popular in Spain, 
it was felt that his position there, as 
Ambassador to the Court of His Most 
Catholic Majesty King Alfonso, was 
eminently satisfactory and likely to en- 
dure for some years. 

Sir Esme, aged 60, has held a num- 
ber of diplomatic, consular and _politi- 
cal posts, among whici was that of 
Councillor of Embassy in Washington 
from 1906 to 1908. When the South 
African War broke out, he joined the 
Yeomanry as a trooper and received 
the Queen’s medal and four clasps. 

In 1898 he married Lady Isabella 
Giustiniani-Bandini, daughter of Prince 
Giustiniani-Bandini, Earl of Newburgh, 
whose family played an important part 
in the Jacobite rising in 1645 and was 
forced to go into exile. 


The Chancellorship 


If the Labor Party comes into 
power, or when it comes into power, 
who will be Lord High Chancellor of 
England? The Labor Party is weak 
in the Commons; in the Lords it is 
practically non-existent. As the post 
of Chancellor is one of considerable 
importance to any government, Mr. 
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MacDonald, prospective Labor Pre- 
mier, would have to choose a Conserv- 
ative or Liberal friendly to his Party’s 
policies. It was rumored in London 





Lorp HALDANE ee 
“Of gigantic intellectual gifts” 


last week that Viscount Haldane will 
be Mr. MacDonald’s choice. 


Richard Burdon, lst Viscount Hal- 
dane of Cloan, aged 67, is a National 
Liberal and was Lord Chancellor un- 
der Premier Asquith from 1912 to 1915. 
He is probably one of the most liberal 
minded peers in the House of Lords, 
besides being a man of gigantic intel- 
lectual gifts. A foremost authority 
on legal matters, a scholar with nu- 
merous degrees attached to his name, 
and author of several important and in- 
teresting philosophical works, it is said 
that he makes a habit of reading a book 
each morning before breakfast, a task 
which he accomplishes with lightning 
rapidity, and in such a way he keeps up 
with all the important branches of lit- 
erature. Besides this and his work on 
the Juridical Committee of the Privy 
Council, he finds time to keep up with, 
and sometimes ahead of, the famed Ein- 
stein. Undoubtedly Labor could con- 
gratulate itself upon obtaining the serv- 
ices of so distinguished a man. 


He received a good deal of his edu- 
cation in Germany and at the begin- 
ning of the War he fell into ill-odor 
on account of his pro-German senti- 
ments. Not long ago he said: “The 
Germans are a great people, a tenacious, 
an industrious and indestructible peo- 
ple. I may claim to know them well. 
In England I am generally considered 





pro-German—and rightly so. My feel- 
ings toward Germany never have al- 
tered, and I never have concealed them. 
That is why I still am confident in her 
future. The Germans certainly are 
passing through a difficult period, but 
we in England will not cease to put our 
whole weight into the task of mediation 
between France and Germany.” 


-.), BELGIUM 


By virtue of article 304 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, 80,000 Belgians deported 
by the Germans during the War to Ger- 
many, where they were forced to work 
for their enemy, were reported to be 
bringing a huge collective damage suit 
against the German Government. The 
trial starts on Jan. 7, at Paris, and will 
be heard by the Belgo-German Mixed 
Arbitration Tribunal under the presi- 
dency of Paul Moriaud, head of the 
law faculty of Geneva University. 


The trial of Baron Coppée, charged 
with having sold immense quantities of 
benzoil to the Germans during the War, 
started in Brussels. 


GERMANY 
Birth Rate Record 


The lowest birthrate ever recorded 
in Berlin was that for the third quar- 
ter of 1923—nine per thousand. Dur- 
ing 1922 there were about 8,000 less 
births than deaths. The cause for 
the decrease in births were general 
poverty (which makes an addition to 
the family a luxury), bad housing, 
increased cost of medical attendance. 


Schacht vs. Managers 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, new President 
of the Reischbank (Time, Dec. 31), 
was not in any hurry to assume his 
duties. Having been elected in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Board of 
Managers of the Bank, he was reported 
to be anxious to avoid the machinations 
which the friends of Dr. Helffrich, the 
candidate of the Board, were preparing. 

To this end he asked the Reischtag to 
pass a law giving the President of the 
Reichsbank the necessary power to 
ignore the Board of Managers and 
hold him solely responsible to the 
President of the Republic. 


Invasion? 


Herr August Thyssen, who, next to 
Herr Hugo Stinnes, is the most pow- 
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erful industrialist in Germany, sent his 
agent, Dr. Holzwarth, to the U. S. to 
buy options on lignite areas in North 
Dakota. 

The reason for this move, according 
to Dr. Holzwarth, is that Thyssen’s 
chemists have perfected a process to 
produce from lignite, the supply of 
which is almost inexhaustible, a fuel 
equal in efficiency to anthracite. 

It is also to be remembered that 
Hugo Stinnes’ son has been in the 
U. S. and reported to be seeking a 
firm grip on American and Mexican 
oil fields. 


Notes 


Herr Ernst Lissauer, author of the 
German war-song Hate, now advises 
the nation to return to its poets, phil- 
osophers, scientists: “Now we have lost 
our might and our material possessions. 
There is, nothing left but that other 
Germany, immortal and _ indestructible 
with Goethe, Bach and all the big and 
little prophets which came before and 
after them.” 


\t Hamburg, home of a certain type 
of sausage, a sausage manufacturer 
said: “My plant has been besieged day 
and night by men, women and children 
seeking work, and I may have to erect 
a barricade around my place to keep 
out the people who hope to get employ- 
ment—and food—in a factory of this 
kind.” 

The German Government legalized 
by special decree French and Belgian 
francs in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
It was said that this step was taken in 
order to embroil the French and Belgian 
francs in the debacle of the mark. Per- 
haps it was a sincere effort to lighten 
the task of German printing presses 
which, in the space of two weeks, print- 
ed 308 quadrillions of paper marks. 


FRANCE 
Happy New Year 


Premier Poincaré sent the following 
New Year’s greeting through the New 
York Tribune to the American people: 

“During the year just finished we 
have been obliged to undertake and are 
still pursuing in spite of unceasing dif- 
ficulties, a serious effort toward the 
maintenance of our rights... . 

“I am delighted to find that notable 
Americans are on their way to co- 
operate in the study of the vast and 
difficult problems which confront us,... 
ahd I am sure, . they will find 


us open to every reasonable suggestion. 
“May the year which should re-es- 








tablish peaceful activity on this Conti- 
nent be equally favorable to the pros- 
perity and happiness of your country.” 


Poincaré Assailed 


Premier Poincaré adjourned  ab- 
ruptly the session of the Chamber of 
Deputies until Jan. 8 after a heated 
and adversely critical discussion of the 
Premier’s Ruhr policy. 

The chief speaker was Deputy Paul 
Reynaud, a disciple of the Clemenceau 
faction in the Chamber which is led 
by M. André Tardieu. He wanted a 
policy of codperation with Germany 
and a share of the profits of the Ruhr. 


He suggested that private interests 
were securing capital that the State 
should acquire. “I think,” said he, 


“that we would be wrong to let pass 
the occasion for Franco-German co- 
Operation, even if it is imposed by 
force.” 

Said Premier Poincaré: “We are in 
the Ruhr and we are no longer ask- 
ing.” q 

M. Reynaud, who continued his ha- 
rangue for two hours, said that there 
was forever talk of reparations and 
security and nothing was ever settled, 
consequently the franc was forever de- 
preciating. He then traversed much 
familiar ground in discussing the geo- 


graphical situation of coal and iron 
mines on both sides of the Franco- 
German frontier. 


In conclusion he roundly accused the 
U. S. of being responsible for the pres- 
ent conditions in Europe: “America 
weighs upon England’s shoulders, Eng- 
land weighs on ours, and we are a bur- 
den to Germany’s. This is a strangely 
impressive pyramid. America will 
never relieve us of paying off what we 
owe her. The American elections are 
coming next year, with the candidates 
pledged to ex-combatants’ indemnities 
representing a capital of $20,000,000,000, 
and it is we who are to pay this.” 

M. Herriot, leader of the Socialist 
bloc, was adversely criticized for hav- 
ing no policy on the Ruhr problem, to 
which he replied: “I would quickly 
follow another policy which would al- 
low me as soon as possible to substitute 
for this guarantee of payment another 
less precarious.” 


Franco-Czech Treaty 


A Treaty of Alliance between the 
Republics of France and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia has been approved by Premier 
Poincaré and Foreign Minister Benes. 
After the Treaty has been approved by 
President Mazaryk of Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Treaty will be formally announced. 

Meanwhile, the Treaty was reported 





| to be divided into four main parts: 1) 


France pledges to stand by the execu- 
tion of the Treaties of St. Germain, 
Trianon and Neuilly. Czecho-Slovakia 

| pledges aid in the execution of the 

| Treaty of Versailles; 2) Mutual pledges 
of support in case of aggression; 3) 
Agreement by both nations to abide by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations; 
4) Articles concerning an economic ac- 
cord. 

As no details were available, noth- 
ing definite could be said either for or 
against the pact. The advantages for 
France if she has succeeded in connect- 
ing the Czecho-Slovak metallurgical 
industry, in which she owns half the 
capital, with the French iron and steel 
industry, plus the Ruhr coal, are that it 
completes France’s control of the indus- 
try on the continent and places France 
in a stronger position than ever. 

From the Czecho-Slovak point of 
view the first three sections can be of 
no practical use, except as formal con- 
cessions to buy French support to op- 
pose the return of the Habsburgs to 
Hungary and to formulate a commer- 
cial entente. 


On An Acquittal 

The acquittal of 20-year-old Mlle. 
Germaine Berthon of shooting Marius 
Plateau, an editor of L’ Action Francaise 
(Time, Dec. 31), received the follow- 
ing comment from the Paris press: 

L’Action Frangaise said bitterly that 
the next slayer of a Royalist will prob- 
ably be awarded the Legion of Honor. 

Le Figaro remarked that the verdict 
was a “triumph of violence” and sug- 
gests that the jury became befuddled 
and committed an error because of the 
eloquent oratory addressed to them pro 
and con Royalism. 

Le Gaulois demanded: “Under what 
aberration could the French citizens on 
the jury yesterday lend themselves to 
the glorification of anarchy? ... In 
freeing Germaine Berthon they gave a 
premium to communism and anarchy.” 
Le Gaulois thought that the case, in- 
stead of belittling the Royalists, shows 
France really needs a dictator if demo- 
cratic juries cannot render a better ver- 
dict. 
| Le Temps asseverated that there was 
| a middle course between the guillotine 
and acquittal—ten or fifteen years in 
prison. If France is going to allow 
political murders to go unpunished, it 
said, she must expect many more of 
them. 

L’Intransigeant thought that the jury 
had given France a poor Christmas 
present (Mlle. Berthon was acquitted 
Dec. 24) and called the verdict worse 
than absurd. 

La Liberté produced a picture of the 
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mother* of the murdered man kneeling 
at a church altar while his slayer joy- 
ously quaffed champagne in a Mont- 
martre café. It added: “Yesterday’s 
verdict did more to promote Facism in 
France than twenty years’ work of the 
Camelots du Roi.” 

Le Journal des Débats said: “In- 
finitely regrettable.” . 

L’Humanité, Communist 
praised the jury. 


journal, 


Almost Posthumous 


All France mourned the death of 
General E. A. L. Buat, chief of the 
French General Staff, at Paris, follow- 
ing an operation for intestinal disorder. 

He was to have been included in the 
French New Year’s Honor list with an 
award of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Upon hearing of 
the imminence of his death, President 
Millerand and Marshal Pétain went to 
the hospital and pinned the insignia to 
his breast shortly before he expired. 

Although he had falsely prophesied 
that the German invasion in 1914 would 
come through the Vosges, his vast 
knowledge of military affairs made 
him worthy of a place on the Supreme 
War Council in 1920. His three asso- 
ciates were his maréchals, Joffre, Foch, 
Pétain. 

Speaking of America’s part in the 
War, he once said: “It was not in 1918, 
when the Armistice was signed, that 
Germany was defeated; but in April, 
1917, when America declared war.” 

He was appointed Chief of the 
French Military Advisers at the 
Washington Conference. 


Finance Summary 


According to a despatch from Paris, 
France has just ended a year of ex- 
traordinary industrial and commercial 
prosperity. Owing, however, to the 
non-payment by Germany of her debts, 
the national finances are in worse shape 
than they have ever been in the history 
of the Third Republic. 


Some details: 


Internal debt, 1922 ....250,000,000,000 francs 
New loans issued, 1923.. 19,000,000,000 francs 


Total debt, 1923........ 269,000,000,000 francs 


Foreign debt, 1922 95,000,000,000 francs 
No loans issued. 
Exchange depreciation.. 31,000,000,000 francs 





Total foreign debt ....126,000,000,000 francs 
Total National debt....395,000,000,000 francs 


Budget. According to the report 
adopted by the Senate (Time, June 
25) the figures for 1923 were: 


Revenue .................-..-.------23,054,000,000 francs 
Expenditure ...................... 22,151,000,000 francs 


903,000,000 francs 


Surplus 


*Mme. Plateau had, as a matter of fact, 
asked the jury to grant extenuating circum- 
stances to her son’s murderess. 








Notes 


Aux Ecoutes, Paris periodical, said: 
“A most important political fact is in 
the act of being realized on the other 
side of the Atlantic. President Coo- 
lidge, with that coldness which charac- 
terizes him, is taking the political direc- 
tion of the Republican Party into his 


vi 





“AMERICAN MUSSOLINI” 
“Despite . . . the brawling, squalling 
Californian—” 


own hands and not a single person of 
the Grand Old Party dares to lift a 
finger when he speaks. Despite the 
oratorical efforts of Hiram Johnson, 
the brawling, squalling California dema- 
gogue, Coolidge will be the Republican 
candidate at the next election. And no 
matter who the Democratic candidate 
is, Coolidge has the strongest chance of 
election.” The heading to this article 
was AN AMERICAN MUSSOLINI. 


During the week the dollar was worth 
19.81 francs—the lowest point in his- 
tory. 

The Chamber of Deputies passed the 
bill for the issue of postage stamps 
commemorative of the Olympic Games 











to be held in France during the present 
year. 


The annual scare provided by the 
rising Seine once again alarmed Paris. 
Heavy rain and a thaw of snow in 
the mountains have swollen the river 
to such an extent and at such an early. 
date as to cause the liveliest apprehen- 
sion. The feet of the Zouave on the 
Alma Bridge were reported covered 
with water—which meant a consider- 
able rise, 





Subscriptions to a 3,000,000,000-franc 
6% lottery loan for work in the devas- 
tated areas during the current year 
were reported about to be invited by 
the Government. 


A Plot 


Commenting upon the visit of the 
Duke of Sutherland, British Under 
Secretary for Air, to the U. S. (Time, 
Dec. 31), and upon the proposed inter- 
national conference to limit aerial arma- 
ments, Le Temps, semi-official Paris 
journal, charged that the game of Eu- 
ropean intrigue has spread to the U. S. 
“Tt is now known President Coolidge 
was visited by the British Chargé d’Af- 
faires and the Duke of Sutherland, 
British Under Secretary for Aviation, 
and these visitors spent an hour trying 
to convince him of the futility of call- 
ing an international conference to limit 
air armaments. 

“Mr. Coolidge told them, however, he 
did not judge the moment favorable. 
Yet the Duke of Sutherland later told 
newspapermen that Great Britain would 
be willing to participate in such a con- 
ference, but he doubted if France would 
again give approval of any disarma- 
ment conference. 

“It appears the British Under Secre- 
tary was instructed to involve the 
United States in diplomatic operations 
directed against France. We demand 
to know why.” 


ITALY 
Notes 


La Tribuna, Rome journal, announced 
that the “beneficence of the Holy See 
toward relief work in Central Europe” 
has amounted to more than $3,000,000. 


Premier Benito Mussolini and Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, lately returned to his post 
in Rome from leave of absence spent 
in the U. S., were closeted together in 
conference for half an hour. Premier 
Mussolini showed the deepest interest 
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“in American public opinion as regards 
Italian affairs.” The conference was 
to have been continued. 


The Ducal Palace in Venice, one of 
the most famous buildings in that city, 
is to become the property of the munici- 
pality following a decision of the 
Cabinet. At present the building is the 
property of the Italian Government and 
the decision to cede it to Venice was 
made “in keeping with the ancient 
character of the building and its place 
in the history of the Republic* and 
Venice.” 


Commenting upon the Franco-Czech 
Treaty (See page 8), the Italian press 
was at one in criticizing France. 
Random excerpts: 

“The Little Entente, which was born 
to fight the phantom of the Habsburgs, 
has today become the magnificent in- 
strument_of France’s last domination in 
Europe.” 

“Italy entered the War to escape the 
threat of German domination and is 
now confronted with the threat of 
French domination.” 

“France is copying Germany’s im- 
perial policy, not only in her efforts to 
monopolize trade control, but in her 
schemes in Saloniki and Greece.” 

“Italy must watch against the French 
danger.” 


GREECE 


Venizelos Returns 


Ex-Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, 
accompanied by his private secretary, 
M. Miachalopoulis, left Paris for Mar- 
seilles, and subsequently sailed from 
that port to Athens. He declined to 
make any comment upon his return to 
Greece, or upon his reasons for revers- 
ing his decision not to return. 

A communiqué from the Greek Leg- 
ation in Paris, announcing the ex-Pre- 
mier’s decision to return, said: “Im- 
mediately after the elections of Dec. 
16, which assured the success of the 
Venizelist Party, urgent appeals were 
made to M. Venizelos to return to 
Greece, from which he has been absent 
since 1920. 

“Yesterday the Greek Government 
sent him a telegram inviting his return, 
signed by 270 representatives of the 
Constituent Assembly and adding that 
19 more signatures would be added as 
soon as the absent Deputies returned. 
Thus out of 396 national representa- 
tives nearly 300 have invited M. Veni- 


* Venice was a republic for 1,100 years, the 
first doge being elected in 697. The end of 
her lence came with Napoleon’s Aus- 
trian campaign in 1797. 





zelos to take the Government of the 
country into his hands. 

“A telegram from Colonel Plastiras 
preceded this appeal, the Revolutionary 
leader imploring M. Venizelos to return 
to Athens before the meeting of the 
National Assembly and stabilize the 
situation. 

“M. Venizelos replied yesterday to 
General Danglis and to Colonel Plas- 
tiras that in reply to the appeals which 
had been sent him he could not refuse 
his help, and that he would start for 
Athens immediately. His political ac- 
tion will be of temporary character 
only. He has no intention of constitut- 
ing a Ministry under his leadership. 
All his efforts will be directed toward 
bringing the country back to a normal 
course.” 

The question of what M. Venizelos 
considered a “normal course” was the 
absorbing topic in numerous interested 
circles. 

M. K. P. Tsolainos, a former secre- 
tary to Venizelos, wrote in an article 
for The New York World in which he 
asked questions and answered them as 
follows: “What is Venizelos going to 
do? Will he reinstate the exiled king 
or create a new dynasty for Greece? 
Will he acquiesce in the establishment 
of a Republic? Venizelos himself can- 
not just now state the course events 
will take.” 


RUSSIA 
“Gifts of Love” 


The Soviet Government was alleged 
to have sent a consignment of mu- 
nitions of war to the International 
Labor Relief headquarters in Berlin 
as “Relief Supplies” and “Gifts of 
Love.” The police intercepted the 
consignment, prevented its delivery. 


JAPAN 


A Narrow Escape 


The Act. All Tokyo was on the 
streets to witness the passing of 
Crown Prince Hirohito on his way 
to a session at the Diet. At one point 
a young man broke through the po- 
lice cordon, ran a few steps after the 


Crown Prince’s automobile, and, 
raising a “cane-gun,’* fired at the 
Prince. The bullet shattered the 


glass in the machine but did not harm 
Hirohito. Viscount Tamemori Irlye, 
Chamberlain to the Prince Regent, 
was wounded slightly by the falling 
glass. 

The Assailant. After the shot, the 


*Cane gun—a cane with a gun concealed 
inside. 





people broke through the police cor- 
dons amid cries of “Lynch the 
shooter!” The would-be assassin 
stood petrified with fright; the angry 
crowd seized him and he was severely 
mauled before the police could res- 
cue him. It was later discovered that 
he was Diasuke Namba, aged 27, 
son of a minor politician. Formerly 
a student of Waseda University, he 
had been forced by circumstances to 
work as a laborer and had become 
interested in Communism. He said 
he had no accomplices and that he 
had fired the shot in the hope of 
starting ‘a social revolution. The 
police thought he was crazy. Later, 
a young man who accompanied 
Namba was also arrested. 


The Prince. Crown Prince Hiro- 
hito, who, since November, 1921, has 
acted as Regent on account of his 
father’s illness, was found to have 
escaped death “by one inch.” The 
Prince continued on his way as if 
nothing had happened. Arriving in 
the Upper House of the Diet, he read 
an address to the members of the 
House in a calm voice, then returned 
to the Imperial Palace under heavy 
guard. No one present at the read- 
ing of the address knew of the shoot- 
ing, but after the Prince had departed 
and the news became known, all ex- 
pressed their highest admiration for 
the manner in which he had con- 
ducted himself. 


The Police. M. Iwase, Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police, resigned on 
account of the attack, for which he 
held himself responsible. It became 
known that Koreans had planned to 
take the Prince’s life on his wedding 
day (Feb. 6). On that account he 
had been under heavy guard and 
extraordinary precautions had been 
taken to guard the streets. 


The Cabinet. Following the at- 
tempt upon the Crown Prince’s life, 
the Cabinet and the Prince played 
battledore and shuttlecock with the 
Government. Viscount Shunpei 
Goto, “Roosevelt of Japan,” as Home 
Minister felt himself responsible for 
the narrowly averted disaster, and 
resigned. This lead to the resigna- 
tion en masse of the remaining mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The Crown 
Prince refused to accept the resigna- 
tions; the Cabinet refused to recon- 
sider its decision to resign. There 
the matter stood. No forecasts of 
the composition of the next ministry 
were made public. The Ministry that 
resigned was composed of: Premier, 
Count Gombei Yamamoto; Home 
Affairs, Viscount Shimpei Goto; For- 
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eign Affairs, Baron Hikokichi Ijuin; 
Communications, G. Inukai; Educa- 
tion, Keijiro Okano; Justice, Kii- 
chiro Hiranuma; Treasury, Junno- 
suke Inotuye; Navy, Admiral Hyo 


Takarabe; Army, Baron General 
Giichi Tanaka; Railways,  Ichiji 
Tamanouchi. 


The following two cablegrams 
were sent by U. S. Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes: 

To the American Embassy in 
Tokyo: “Ambassador Woods re- 
quests you to convey to the Prince 
Regent his personal sense of relief 
on learning of the Prince’s escape 
from the attempt on his life.” 

To the Tokyo Government: “The 
President deeply deplores the das- 
tardly attempt made upon the life of 
His Imperial Highness, and desires 
that there be conveyed to the Prince 
Regent an expression of the gratifi- 
cation and relief with which he and 
the people of this country have learn- 
ed that the Prince Regent has es- 
caped uninjured.” 


CHINA 


Boxer Indemnity 


The Chinese Government once 
again protested against paying the 
Boxer indemnity in gold to France 
(Time, Nov. 19). In an answer to 
a note from the eight Powers which 
were parties to the Protocol of 1901 
regulating payments of the Boxer 
indemnity, the Chinese Government 
declined to accept the interpretation 
of the words “gold debt” as meaning 
that payment must be made in gold. 
Accordingly the Government insisted 
that France must accept payment in 
French currency without compensa- 
tion for the low rate of exchange. 

The Chinese Government held that 
the Powers having dictated how Chi- 
na must pay, cannot now place “a 
new interpretation” on the arrange- 
ment. 


Chinese Bible 


His Excellency Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze, Chinese Minister to the U. S., 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
of the American Bible Society in 
Manhattan. The luncheon was given 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the translation of the Bible into Chi- 
nese by Robert Morrison. It was an- 
nounced that 90,000,000 Bibles in the 
Chinese language have been issued. 

All speeches were broadcast by ra- 
dio. Said Dr. Sze: “Particularly at 
this time, China, while passing 
through a period of transition in her 








attempt to follow the example of the 
United States and to solve the prob- 
lems of true democracy, needs all 
the patience, tolerance and advice of 
all her friends. Above all she needs 
advice of a constructive character.” 
He said that in China, “everything is 
progressing well, thanks to American 
cooperation.” 

Present at the speakers’ table were: 
the Rev. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, 
President of Peking University; 
Ziang-ling Chang, Chinese Consul 
General in Manhattan; Tsannyoen 
Philip Sze, Chinese Vice Consul Gen- 
eral in Manhattan; Mrs. Finley J. 
Shepard and Miss Susie Sorabji of 
India, dressed in a red flowing robe 
and a red veil, her native costume. 


Generous Pirates 


About three hours out from Hong- 
kong the British steamer Hydrangea 
was attacked by pirates, who, in the 
guise of passengers, overpowered the 
Indian guards, locked up the officers, 
ransacked the ship, robbed the passen- 
gers, grounded the steamer in Bias 
Bay, escaped to shore. 

During the time they were masters 
of the ship the pirates were considerate 
to the passengers and gave them cigar- 
ettes, oranges. No one was hurt. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Mexican Civil War 


After the defeat of the rebels at 
Puebla a fortnight ago, the second stage 
of the war was begun by the battle of 
Guadalajara, which is the third largest 
city in Mexico and one of the richest 
farming districts on the western coast. 

President Obregon left Mexico City 
for the battlefront and on the day of his 
arrival the Federal forces announced a 
crushing defeat of the rebels. Two 
hundred rebels were captured. 

Next day, the rebels, who claimed 
several minor victories on the eastern 
front, surprised Federal General Lazaro 
Cardenas and he, his staff and 300 cav- 
alry were made prisoners. The Fed- 
eral forces were afterwards withdrawn 
from the Guadalajara area and it was 
reported that the battle may not begin 
for two weeks. A battle was, how- 
ever, reported imminent on the eastern 
front at Tehuacan. 

President Obregon was reported to 
have offered amnesty to all revolution- 
ary generals if they laid down their 
arms within 15 days. He later said: 
“There will be mercy only for those 
who are not responsible for the re- 
volt.” 

By far the most important news bear- 





ing on the war was the decision of the 
U. S. Government to supply President 
Obregon with war material to put down 
the Huerta rebellion. It was thought 
that the munitions will include from 
10,000 to 15,000 Springfield rifles, as 
much as 10,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion and possibly some military aero- 
planes. (See National Affairs.) 


Ratification 


The special U. S.-Mexican claims 
convention and the general claims con- 
vention, both results of conferences be- 
tween Charles Beecher Warren, John 
Barton Payne and Mexican representa- 
tives last summer (T1mE, May 5, et 
seq.), were ratified by the Mexican 
Senate. The first was ratified by 42 
to 5 votes; the second, by 38 to 1. 


Honduran Manipulations 


For some time the Honduran elec- 
tions have been giving rise to anxiety 
concerning the peace of Central Amer- 
ica. It has been charged that Honduran 
troops not only put to death some ad- 
herents to the cause of General Carias 
(presidential candidate) , but crossed into 
Nicaragua and committed depredations 
in that country. The charges were 
subsequently denied. But there is no 
doubt that the elections have been 
manipulated. 


The U. S. Government last week 
took the position that as sponsor to the 
last Washington Conference, at which 
the five Central American Republics 
pledged themselves to keep the peace by 
treaty agreement, it should call that 
agreement forcibly to the attention of 
the signatories. In view of the fact 
that a serious international situation 
was believed to be developing behind 
the curtain of secrecy dropped in the 
shape of a censorship, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment warned the President of Hon- 
duras through the U. S. Minister that 
it “regards with disfavor any attempt 
of a Government to perpetuate itself in 
power except by accepted constitutional 
processes.” 


Later the armored cruiser Rochester, 
flagship of the U. S. special service 
squadron in Central and South Ameri- 
can waters, was sent to the port of 
Amapala, Honduras, under command 
of Rear Admiral Dayton. The measure 
was taken as a precautionary measure 
against harm to American life or de- 
struction of American property. 

The opinion was in Tegucigalpa, 
capital of Honduras, that the presence 
of the U. S. warship would prevent 
hostilities, which it was thought might 
have been precipitated by Nicaraguan 
sympathizers with the insurrectionists. 
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Taming of the Swedes 


The Swedish Ballet appeared in 
America to repeat the revolutionary 
music and dances, with which it startled 
Paris. It began courageously with a 
set of New York performances (TIME, 
Dec. 10). It presented its full display 
of ear shockers and brain perplexers, 
including the fearsome Sacre du Prin- 
temps, music by Stravinsky. It went 
in uncompromisingly for musical mod- 
ernism, with especial emphasis on the 
works of the famous “Six” of Paris, 
those bold youths who, headed by 
Darius Milhaud, have devoted their in- 
genuities to baiting the conservatives. 
In Paris, the performances given by 
the Swedish troupe were extravagantly 
loved and hated. The violent discus- 
sions and even disturbances attracted 
the curious. But in New York, despite 
the celebrity that followed the organiza- 
tion, it failed to attract the public. 
Houses were small. The troupe went 
on the road. 

Now it has returned for more metro- 
politan appearances—its complexion 
vastly changed. The antagonizing 
music has almost disappeared. Instead 
the Scandinavians present a program of 
familiar sights and sounds, with such 
harmless medicines as Anitra’s Dance 
from Greig’s “Peer Gynt.” 


A New Jest 


Maestro Giordano, composer of An- 
drea Chenier and Fedora, now very 
popular throughout Italy, has com- 
pleted a new opera which is to be pro- 
duced sometime in the indefinitely near 
future at Milan. He has written music 
for Bellini’s play La Cena della Beffe 
which the two male Barrymores played 
in this country as The Jest. 

The play has been in existence for 
some 15 years. Giordano did not see 
the play until 1919, although it was a 
favorite in Italy. He at once asked 
Bellini for the operatic rights and was 
refused on the grounds that they had 
been granted to another composer much 
earlier, Giordano applied to the other 
composer, and was denied the rights. 
Thereupon he set out for his villa on 
beautiful Lake Maggiore, set to work 
composing. When he completed it, he 
managed to secure the operatic rights 
which the other composer had kept, 
unused for 15 years. 

In preparing the play for the opera 
stage, Giordano was obliged to delete 
parts of the libretto. The motif ap- 
pears in the first act and is elaborated 
into an octette in the third act when 
Gianetto’s plot is perfected. In this 
way a passage which occupied 15 min- 
utes in- the drama is reduced to four 





minutes in the opera, because all the 
characters speak at once. The result 
must be striking if not effective. As yet 
no one is said to have heard the music 
except Giordano’s wife. But the com- 
bined popularity of La Cena della Beffe 
and of Giordano in Italy should make 
a local success of the opera if its score 
is anything but excessively inferior. 


Sentiment 


John McCormack went upon the 
stage of the Manhattan Opera House 
and unleashed his great tenor in The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl from Traviata. 
Four thousand people in the house quiv- 
ered with ecstasy. Four thousand 
people in the street sighed with disap- 
pointment because they could not gain 
entrance, It was a sentimental occa- 
sion, for it was McCormack’s first ap- 
pearance on that stage since 1911, and 
the appearance more than twelve years 
earlier had been his first appearance in 
Manhattan. He had played Alfredo in 
Traviata with Tetrazzini and Sam- 
marco, and his initial song had been 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl. 

In the concert that he gave in cele- 
bration of his Manhattan début there 
was a wide range of selection, ending 
with his well-known Home, Sweet 
Home and Charity. 

In the audience of enthusiasts sat the 
tenor’s wife accompanied by Captain 
Ernest A. Ingram and his bride (Mrs. 
Enrico Caruso); gracing the surround- 
ing scene were the familiar faces of 
Mischa Elman, Alma Gluck, Florence 
Henkle, Ethel Barrymore, Jeanne 
Eagels, George Creel. 


The Wagnerians 


The itinerant Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany went to Manhattan and encoun- 
tered a mixed reception. It opened 
there with Die Meistersinger. That 
was unfortunate. It had to meet the 
severest and most direct competition 
in the superb Meistersinger which Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted at the Metropoli- 
tan, one of the very finest perform- 
ances of this or any other season. The 
Wagnerian company production of the 
opera last season rode advantageously 
on the happy welcome which greeted 
the first performance of the work in 
New York for a long time. But now, 
with the appetite a little sated, the 
handicaps of a traveling and of a more 
or less improvised company were seen 
with sharp disillusionment. The scen- 
ery was poor, but that might have been 
unnoticed had the musical part of the 
production been good. The orchestra 
was less i:ightful than last season. It 
was a newly formed State Symphony 
Orchestra, organized by Mr. Stransky. 
It is notorious that new orchestras are 
not good, and this one, with its lack of 
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unanimity and of smoothened tone, 
compared not at all favorably with the 
small but expertly efficient orchestra of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Nor 
was Mr. Stransky’s conducting of high 
quality. He often achieved exquisite 
niceties of sentiment in this opera of 
sentiment, but he did not bring out the 
glorious polyphony with power and 
clarity, that grand moving of part 
against part which in Die Meistersinger 
should dizzy and inflame the listener, 


A little excitement was caused by the 
company’s third evening performance. 
The cast of characters looked staid 
enough, but the rumor was strong that 
the soprano announced to sing the 
Countess in Mozart’s Marriage of Fig- 


| aro would be replaced by no one less 


than Mme. Ganna Walska, who has sat 
resplendently in a box at every per- 
formance. It is said she has become 
the proprietress of the company by 
way of using it as a vehicle for her 
greatly desired and delayed début. But 
Mme. Walska did not sing. The ex- 
planation was given that she gracefully 
withdrew her intention so that the so- 
prano first announced might make her 
début. However, it was promised—still 
by rumor—that at the next performance 
of the Mozart work she will appear as 
the Countess. 








ART 








Seventeen 


In art there may be prodigies, but in 
business there is only hard-headed ex- 
perience. When George Joseph De- 
motte, noted art dealer of Manhattan 
and Paris died accidentally while hunt- 
ing in France, he left several unfinished 
libel suits (Time, Dec. 17), a well 
grounded reputation, a $2,000,000 art 
business, and a son of 17. 

Several weeks ago Lucien J. De- 
motte, the son, came to this country, 
and announced that his father’s busi- 
ness had been incorporated, that he had 
been made President of the company, 
and would take active charge of the 
business. One so young! 

Last week Demotte fils sailed for 
France leaving behind a trail of con- 
tradicting rumors. Apparently the 
youthful Demotte had been dethroned 
from his place at the head of his firm. 
Mitchell Kennerley, head of the Ander- 
son Galleries, said simply that Mrs. 
Demotte had called her son to her and 
that he might never return. Mean- 
while the administrator of the De- 
motte Estate has the authority and the 
responsibility of managing the great 
art business. 
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W. S. Gilbert* 


Dramatist, Humorist, Poet, | 


Lawyer 

The Man. Charles Dickens, Trol- 
lope, Tennyson, Thackeray, acting, con- 
juring, photography, the Book of Job, 
the law, the sea, were among the major 
interests of William Schwenk Gilbert. 
He was a witty man with a quick 
temper and a kind heart. He never 
‘wittingly killed a black-beetle.’ Fond 
of dancing, he was a master of the 
Scotch Reel. His genius for versifica- 
tion found outlet in his private life 
by innumerable informal limericks. His 
only pets were two ring-tailed lemurs, 
who later (in 1905) combined happily 
to produce a thrill, “the first born in 
captivity since 1881.” Gilbert’s hasty 
temper became famous. It was quick 
to rise, quicker to cool. He was a man 
of close friendships and warm affec- 
tions. Women he liked. He preferred 
to talk to them than to men. 

Karly Life. Gilbert was born in 
London, 1836. His father was a nav2! 
surgeon and a mediocre writer. He 
was educated at Boulogne, Ealing (a 
notable establishment), King’s College, 
London. When the end of the Crimean 
War prevented his taking a commission 
in the Royal Artillery, he went into the 
Civil Service. For four years he was 
an excessively bored clerk in the Ed- 
ucation Department of the Privy Coun- 
cil Office. Then he became a barrister. 

Lawyer. Fortunately W. ». Gilbert 
was a very bad lawyer. His failure at 
the bar took him four years, in the 
course of which he earned £75. His 
first client, a woman, on the unfortun- 
ate termination of the case, removed 
her heavy boot and threw it at his head. 
Missing Gilbert the boot hit a reporter. 
Newspaper report of the trial was con- 
spicuously unfavorable. 

Gilbert averaged five clients yearly. 
Finding this an insufficient triumph, he 
set avout the business of keeping body 
and soul together by the not unusual 
expedient of writing short stories, 
humorous bits, light verse. He _ be- 
came a contributor and later a mem- 
ber of the staff of Fun, humorous 
weekly edited by an indomitable maker 
of puns named H. J. Byron. 

Bab Ballads. Gilbert’s first work 
of conspicuous note. The Bab Ballads 
(“Bab” was a childhood nickname) 
came into being through Fun. They are 
nonsense verses in a class by themselves, 
illustrated by inimitable thumb-nail 
sketches by their author. 

Gilbert and Sullivan. The 13 great 
comic operas produced in collaboration 
with Arthur Sullivan appeared between 
1875 and 1896. It is one of the happiest 

_*W. S. Grizert, His Lire anp Letrers— 
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instances of united artistic effort in his- 
tory. The series — including The 
Mikado, The Pirates of Penzance, 
Iolanthe, H. M. S. Pinafore, Ruddigore, 
Patience, The Yeoman of the Guard— 
is alone in its class, among the supreme 
achievements of English humor. Any 
discussion of the respective importance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan is irrelevant. 
There is glory enough for two. Most 
of the mechanical details of production 
fell to Gilbert. It was he, of course, 
who furnished plots, characters, situa- 
tions, words, to which Sullivan fitted 
his music. Too much has been made 
of the breach which later took place 
between the collaborators. Save for 
the brief period of estrangement, their 
association was completely agreeable. 
The Artist. Gilbert had an eye for 
the absurd, in government, in the Law, 
in personalities. He was never tired 





W. S. GILBert 
“Quick to rise, quicker to cool” 


of mocking the foibles of the England 
he loved. But in this book he is rep- 
resented as a sentimentalist gone wrong. 
He himself was fonder of his serious 
comedies than of his triumphant ex- 
cursions into topsy-turvydom. He was 
never fully a\are of the peculiar qual- 
ity of his own genius. Up to the end, 
he rebelled against the critics who, he 
felt, were forcing him to don the cap 
and bells, which became him so well. 

Death. Gilbert died in 1911, aged 
74, still vigorous, in the act of saving 
one of his guests, a lady, from drown- 
ing in a swimming-pond which had 
been one of his chief pleasures. It was 
a fitting end to a gallant life, a death 
befitting a man who was at all times 
a gentleman. 





High Spots 
Alpine Sticks and Cleated 


Shoes for the Yodelling 
Authors 


Artists and mountain climbers 
have at least one common qualifica- 
tion. Dizziness must have no terrors 
for either. Perched on their respec- 
tive peaks, the world becomes for 
them a distant and not particularly 
agreeable noise, wafted irrelevantly 
from an ignoble abyss. Conversely, 
the world is insignificantly concerned 
with the doings of the Alp scalers. 
Once you get appreciably above sea- 
level, you cease to be anybody’s busi- 
ness. Incidentally, you cease to have 
any business of your own. Therein 
lies the glorious, soaring futility of 
art and mountaineering alike. Neither 
of them have any conceivable relation 
to life and the practical living there- 
of. At the same time they depend on 
the very intensity of life for their 
chief claim to continued existence. 


The contracts of the literary artist 
with life are conspicuously Alpine. 
He looks upon the mortal world from 
a great height, but tolerantly. His 
vision is embracing, a little super- 
cilious, but not antagonistic. At 
times, permitting himself a speciali- 
zation of curiosity, he draws his 
trusty telescope and applies its con- 
centrated vision to a limited section 
of the horizon. An Arnold Bennett 
may contrive to narrow the scope of 
his mundane investigation to the in- 
tensive inspection of one unsavory 
Soho basement. Joseph Conrad, his 
seaman’s vision scorning the inter- 


| vention of the spy-glass, embraces the 





entire Mediterranean in a searching 
survey. Frank Swinnerton, perched 
on a suburban roof-top, observes 
with an amiable sympathy the be- 
ginnings of young Felix’s cheerful 
misadventures, 

A few of the incorrigibles, notably 
James Cabell, endeavor with some 
small degree of success, to hoist their 
less agile following to their own high 
places of the spirit. But even Cabell 
permits himself a not infrequent 
glance at the dwellers in the piquant 
values of material dalliance. 

The writer is at his worst when he 
loses his grip on the pinnacle and 


| goes tumbling down the mountain 


| thud 





side to land with a dull and prosy. 
in the world of his creation. 
As soon as he ceases to be the her- 
mit of the high place; as soon as he 
begins to share the whims and fan- 
cies of mortality; as soon as he be- 
gins to take sides and see his char- 
acters as mouthpieces of his merely 
temporal cogitations, he ceases to be 
the climbing demi-god, becomes the 
plodding propagandist. 
J. A. T, 
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Pirandello 
Old, He Writes Wise Satires 


Luigi Pirandello is a short, slight, ac- 
tive Italian gentleman of some 56 years, 
with a gray beard and bright brown 
eyes. He has come to America to wit- 
ness the performance of a cycle of his 
plays,* soon to be presented in Man- 
hattan. He has had a remarkably ac- 
tive literary life. After his early 
studies he became a teacher, an occu- 
pation which he has followed at inter- 
vals ever since. His output has been 
stupendous, including six volumes of 
verse, 365 short stories, novels and 22 
plays of varying character. At the root 
of all his work is a scornful yet not 
too grim irony. To date Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author and Flori- 
ani’s Wife are his only plays to be 
produced here. 


Signor Pirandello speaks no English. 
He speaks in rapid melodious Italian, 
with few gestures of hands but with 
great facial mobility. When I heard 
him he was ‘discussing two kinds of 
art—that of persons and that of things. 
There is the contemplative artist, he 
says, who withdraws from the world 
and finally becomes lost in the secure 
observation of his own mentality. There 
is the artist who is stimulated by ac- 
tion, the sort of action that Mussolini 
now represents in Italy, whose interest 
is in people rather than in the mind. 


This career of Pirandello’s is an ex- 
traordinary one. He did not begin 
writing plays until he was 50 years of 
age and he was not really famous until 
he began writing plays. When you 
consider that three or four of our most 
brilliant American dramatists have 
ceased writing plays at an even earlier 
age than 50, there seems a good lesson 
in the activities of Pirandello. Why 
shouldn’t a man keep his creative vital- 
ity until he reaches that period in which 
he can look at life with amused toler- 
ance, in which he is capable of inter- 
preting life as a gay, mad, foolish show 
through which he has passed? Surely 
the wisest satire must be written by the 
old. The young can puncture bubbles; 
but only the man who has lived widely 


can destroy mountains. 
J. F. 





*The cycle will include Henry IV, Right 
You Are and a revival of Six Characters in 
Search of an Author. Henry IV has ap- 


peared simultaneously in London, Paris, Mos- 
cow. 
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Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 


TuLirs AND CH1MNEYS—E. E. Cum- 
mings—Seltzer ($2.00). E. E. Cum- 
mings was in a French prison during a 
great part of the war. His protest took 
the shape of a highly naturalistic narra- 
tive called The Enormous Room. In 
the present volume we have a collection 
of his poetry. His work is always dis- 
tinguished by a rigid adherence to free- 
dom. He would rather die than be 
usual. The result is a riot of noise 
and color, of poems sprawling across 
and around and through the page. His 


phrases are unforgettable and wholly | 
Whether or not he has the | 


unique. 
gift of the inevitable word, he at least 


can always find the unexpected one. | 


Cummings is intrusively frank, self- 
consciously courageous, 
novelties with a somewhat superfluous 
clamor into his reader’s face. Out of 
his experimentation may come almost 
anything. 


CoNTEMPORARY Portraits (Fourth 
Series.) —Frank Harris — Brentano 
($2.50). Frank Harris has known 
practically everyone of any prominence. 
Of all the people he knows, he retains 
his highest admiration for himself. 
However, he is not averse to discussing 
the contacts of his fellow Olympians 
with himself. In this collection he de- 
scribes in a manner highly anecdotal 
some 32 persons varying from Charles 
S. Chaplin and Sarah Bernhardt to 
Mark Twain, H. L. Mencken, James 
Larkin, Emma Goldman, Lord Curzon. 
Otto Kahn and Leon Trotzky he com- 
pares as “two great captains.” His 
rule, he tells us, has been to take peo- 
ple he has “known intimately and liked 
if not loved.” Among his exceptions 
to this rule are Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Harding, whom he neither likes nor 
loves, and groups under the heading 
“Gargoyles.” 


THe Dance or Lire— Havelock 
Ellis— Houghton Mifflin ($4.00). 
Havelock Ellis, psychologist and essay- 
ist, called “the most civilized English- 
man living today,” writes his philo- 
sophic view of life and the living 
thereof. “It has always been difficult,” 
he begins, “for Man to realize that his 
life is all an art.” In the development 
of his thesis—which is considerably 
more an attitude than a theory—Mr. 
Ellis has written what will probably 
stand as one of the most significant 
achievements of contemporary thought. 


flinging his | 











CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Her Temporary Husband. Sidney 
Chaplin, brother of the sovereign 
Charlie, makes an excellent comic 
butler. He assists his master to 
marry the heroine by the insidious 
device of disguising him in a lux- 
uriant growth of false whiskers and 
substituting him at the hour of the 
ceremony for the aged gentleman 
she intended to marry. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
The casual and the captious witness 
will be decidedly at odds over this 
portion of Puritan romance. The 
former, vaguely recalling the sugar 
coated capsule fed him by a forgot- 
ten history teacher, will go in and out 
delightedly. The latter, unwilling to 
be betrayed into a display of unpre- 
meditated emotion, will seek fever- 
ishly for flaws. Of these there seems 
to be an abundance. The scenes were 
rather obviously made in the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of a Holly- 
wood studio. Priscilla is played by 
Enid Bennett in her best molasses 
manner. Even the captious, how- 
ever, must assent to the general ap- 
probation of the acting of Charles 
Ray. For his sake and for the un- 
doubted historical value of the pic- 
ture, it must be labeled worthy of 
consideration and approval. 


Three Miles Out. A considerable 
female triumvirate codperated in the 
manufacture of this article. Anita 
Loos (one of the foremost title writ- 
ers), Neysa McMein (illustrator, au- 
thor), and Madge Kennedy. Since 
the latter was allowed to contribute 
her features as well as her brains she 
seemed the cornerstone. Many and 
far flimsier celluloid structures have 
been reared on less substantial bases. 
The pictorial narrative concerns itself 
with bootlegging, love and a woman’s 
wit. It is more than moderately en- 
tertaining. When Miss Kennedy is 
on, it is decidedly exciting. 

The Rendezvous. So flamboyant 
was the melodrama of this singular 
narrative of the downtrodden royal 
party of Russia that certain commen- 
tators took it to be satire. 


West of the Water Tower. Since 
the book on which this film was 
founded has been widely sold and 
widely discussed (Time, Jufie 11) it 
seems unnecessary to detail the plot. 
Sufficient unto the story is the memo- 
randum that it is a tale of Western 
small town life, youthful love and the 
bigotry of rural ignorance. As trans- 
ferred to the screen and interpreted 
by Glenn Hunter, it seems to lodge 
safely among the leading half dozen 
pictures of the year. 
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New Plays 


The Wild Westcotts. For the space 
of two hours every evening the pub- 
lic is now privileged to follow the 
fire-cracker sputtering of the West- 
‘cott family in a new comedy of 
domestic infelicity. Anne Morrison, 
actress, is the author, and it is rather 
more than evident that Miss Morrison 
keeps an ear to the open window to 
catch her neighbors’ squabbles. The 
chief merit in the play is the fierce 
joy you can derive by turning to Aunt 
Jane beside you and disturbing all 
within hearing distance with the ob- 
vious query: “Isn’t that just like the 
Sullivans?” 

As far as plot is concerned there 
really isn’t much of any. People fall 
in love with the wrong people and 
are noisily reprimanded. The servant 
in the house, played expertly by 
Helen Broderick, causes most of the 
laughter. Vivian Martin, Elliott Nu- 
gent and Cornelia Otis Skinner add 
favorable contributions. 

Alexander Woollicott: “To the cau- 
tious playgoer craving advice as to 
whether he ought to put it on his list, 
one can only say that it wouldn’t hurt 
him any and that he might find it 
quite entertaining.” 


Neighbors. After injecting a vig- 
orous stimulant into the flagging hopes 
of their numerous supporters with a 
wholly admirable production of Queen 
Victoria (Time, Nov. 26), the Equity 
Players resorted to this discouraging 
domestic farce. 

The plot tangles two adjacent fam- 
ilies in domestic turmoil because the 
prize rooster of the one feeds furtive- 
ly upon the prize onions of the other. 
A capable cast fumbles hopelessly with 
the awkward assignment of material. 

Percy Hammond: “One of those 
dramas which some will like and some 
won't.” 

Alexander Woollcott: 
disappointment.” 


“A grievous 


Saint Joan. A curiously conglom- 
erate compound is this latest Shaw 
play which the Theatre Guild brought 
out last week in the most gorgeous 
of red, gray and gold bindings. Some 
of the chapters are conceived in all 
the author’s shameless artfuiness as 
a melodramatist. Some of them are 
born of Shaw’s inevitable penchant 
for controversial conversation. Chris- 
tianity is alternately belabored and 
immortalized. History is consistently 
in caricature. These moods and 
many more are bundled into three 
full hours of changing action. Viewed 


| 
| 
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as a whole, the play tantalizes. It 
is a stimulant and a drug mixed in 
the same crock, 

Four acts and an epilogue, subdi- 
vided into seven scenes, are required 
for the author’s development of Joan 
from country maid to Saint. At the 
outset she appears at Vaucouleurs, 
where with a few brief sentences. she 
persuades the testy Robert de Bau- 
dricourt to grant her soldiers and a 


WINIFRED LENIHAN 





She is small 


horse to carry her to the Dauphin 
closeted at Chinon. Her recognition 
of the latter in the crowded throne 
room, his conversion to her standard 
follow. Shaw then revels in an ar- 
rant trumpery when he changes be- 
fore your eyes the course of a con- 
trary wind—the Maid’s “miracle” on 


joining the French forces before 
Orléans. 
The audience is then escorted 


through the lines and presented to the 
English leaders. Coming as it does 
in the exact middle of the play, the 
interminable conversation put into 
their mouths seems the grossest of 
dramatic errors. If the talk were 
bright and new there might be jus- 
tification; for the most part it is repe- 
tition of the author’s well-known 
tenets on England and on Chris- 
tianity. 

A brief glimpse of the Ambulatory 
Cathedral, immediately 
after the crowning of the Dauphin 
Charles VII of France, depicts the 
beginning of Joan’s fall. In the fol- 
lowing trial scene at Rouen, she is 
condemned by the church and burned 





at the stake (off stage) for a heretic. 

Shaw then saw fit to explain sig- 
nificances, He composed a ponder- 
ous epilogue bringing the characters 
together in a dream which drifted 
down the centuries. They settled 
the merits of martyrdom and all but 
settled the play. Possibly Shaw pre- 
ferred to have his audience leave the 
theatre with wrinkled brow rather 
than glistening eye. Possibly he de- 
liberately stepped on his climax be- 
cause he is Shaw and defies the rules, 

Winifred Lenihan was selected by 
the Guild to play Joan, despite ob- 
vious physical demerits. She is small, 
not the least masculine. Yet, look- 
ing back, it is impossible to picture 
the play without her performance. 
It seemed spiritually inspired, va- 
liantly sustained, utterly convincing. 
The remainder of the cast maintain 
the enviable standard of the Guild 
productions. The designing in set- 
tings and costumes by Raymond 
Sovey rank at the head of the sea- 
son’s stage investitures. 

Alexander Woollcott: “A deathless 
legend come to life again, quickened 
by the performance of a play that 
has greatness in it.” 

Percy Hammond: “Just another ex- 
ample of Shaw’s gift for interminable 
rag chewing.” 

Heywood Broun: “It is, in our judg- 
ment, the finest play written in the 
English language in our day....a 
play for the ages, and to them it will 
belong once Mr. Shaw has died. It 
will then be possible to cut from it 
that which is tedious and overly sen- 
timental and woefully verbose.” 


Mary Jane McKane. Mary Hay 
has been chiefly known as the wife of 
Richard Barthelmess, cinema star. One 
suspects that her extraordinarily effec- 
tive activity in this new musical piece 
may shift the balance. The play is 
unquestionably the best musical comedy 
currently exhibiting on Broadway. And 
Miss Hay, despite her moderate equip- 
ment as a vocalist and as a dancer, is 
unquestionably the best of the play. 

The play proves, as has been so often 
proved before, that no stenographer 
should marry her employer saving she 
is industrious, intelligent and plain. 
Miss Hay pulls her hair flat and con- 
ceals herself behind shell spectacles to 
fulfill the last consideration. Proving 
her industry and intelligence is easy. 
She is therefore married for herself 
alone. 

Hal Skelley, a particularly able come- 
dian much handicapped in the past 
with inadequate material, is steadily and 
explosively amusing. A third individ- 
ual, one Kitty Kelly but lately elevated 
from the chorus, displays stirring pos- 
sibilities as a comedienne. Music, 
color and dancing are supplied in whole- 
sale lots of excellent quality. Hence 
the nomination of Mary Jane McKane 
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as the pick of the musical comedy 
basket. 

The New York World: “Almost 
anyone should be pleased with Mary 
Jane McKane. Especially those who 
do not care who writes our country’s 
songs, just so long as they may laugh 
at its comedy.” 

Percy Hammond: “I liked it as well 
as anything of its kind in years.” 


The Blue Bird. Memory holds 
few modern plays in higher esteem 
than this gorgeous fantasy of Maeter- 
linck’s. The very name worked its 
way into the language as a symbol 
of happiness. Childhood a dozen 
years ago was incomplete without a 
visit to its wonderland. 

Accordingly, a report on the pres- 
ent revival must be chiefly a compar- 
ison. The production seems in every 
way worthy of its great original. 
Particularly in the bewildering beau- 
ty of its settings, lights, costumes is 
it notable. The cast, lacking great 
names, has an even quality of excel- 
lence which is the basis of any finely 
balanced production. 

Further than this little can be said. 
No parent should deprive a child of 
the privilege of attendance. It might 
even be a good plan to take Nurse 
along for a glimpse of hitherto un- 
dreamed-of beauty. 


The Alarm Clock tells the old, old 
story of the family from Camm’s 
Corners which came to the metropo- 
lis and promptly became more metro- 
politan than the oldest inhabitant. 

Their objective was the ménage of 
Bobby Brandon, casual bachelor, 
whose life they learned was rapidly 
disintegrating before the combined 
attack of champagne and _ chorus 
girls. When they arrived they might 
well have been a group plucked 
bodily from the comic supplement 
and placed behind the footlights. But 
in the next act Aunt Susie Kent 
(Blanche Ring) looked a good deal like 
Blanche Ring in the midst of a Win- 
ter Garden show. Daughter Mary, 
of course, had blossomed into the 
full beauty which flourishes under 
the genial warmth of the White Light 
midnight sun. Her engagement to 
Homer Wickham, around whose face 
Camm’s Corners whiskers lingered 
doggedly, was disposed of when Ho- 
mer and his recently inherited for- 
tune were absorbed by a Follies girl. 
Bachelor Bobby Brandon and Mary 
thereupon fell into a clinch from 
which they were extricated by the 
immediate lowering of the curtain. 

While Miss Ring was possibly a 
bit strident, her reward for hard, con- 
scientious work was a_ substantial 
tribute of guffaws. Bruce McRae 
played Bobby Brandon as only he 
knows how; for that type of part 








he has no peer on the native stage. 
In the face of this experienced oppo- 
sition it is vastly to the credit of Mar- 
ion Coakley (Daughter Mary) that 
she seemed just a trifle better than 
any single feature of the not too en- 
grossing exercises. 

Percy Hammond: “Regret to re- 
port that few carols may be sung in 
approval of The Alarm Clock. 

Alan Dale: “Just ticked 
along gently.” 


itself 


This Fine Pretty World. With the 
avowed intention of preserving behind 
the translucent glass of the Theatre 
some of their race _ idiosyncrasies, 
Percy Mackaye took up his tempo- 
rary abode among the primitive 
peoples of the Kentucky mountains, The 
results of his explorations were revealed 
last week in a sinewy tragedy within 
the secluded precincts of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. Critics cavilled 
slightly at his tendency to inject cos- 
mic significance into his characters’ ac- 
tivities. Otherwise they judged the 
play an important contribution to the 
season’s drama. 

The. story deals with the efforts of 
a dirty, bearded mountaineer to rid 
himself of his querulous wife and seven 
children in favor of a red-haired moun- 
tain flapper. He bribes his witless 
nephew to swear to certain indiscretions 
of the wife to render her divorceable. 


New York Tribune: “A tragedy ... 


that does not leave one overly de- 
pressed.” 
Madre. A doleful tale of the in- 


sufficiency of marriage is herein un- 
folded. The author is a Spaniard, 
Rafael Marti Orbera. Those whose 
preconceptions of Spain are inextri- 
cably confused with the crackle of 
castanets and the present vogue in 
Spanish shawls are faced with fearful 
disappointment. The tragedy of the 
play is quite unrelieved; it is almost 
Russian. The plot depicts the do- 
mestic chaos consequent upon the re- 
turn from the wars of Fidel and his 
attempted seduction of his sister-in- 
law. His brother, her husband, fin- 
ally slips a knife into Fidel’s left ven- 
tricle. The acting is inadequate de- 
spite the presence of the more or 
less heralded Nance O’Neil. The 
single satisfactory feature is the farm- 
house setting, 


The Rise of Rosie O’Reilly. 
George M. Cohan is responsible for 
this obvious “defy” to the Ku Klux 
Klan. He has been responsible for 
several others from the same mould 
in the past few seasons. 

The young Irish heroine starts as 
a poor newsgirl under the Brooklyn 














Bridge. She ends up wife and heir 
to the Morgan millions. This simple 
tale is unfolded amid a frenzy of 
dancing, rather unimpressive music, 
vast displays of color and a sprinkling 
of humor. Thousands of the pub- 
lic flocked to Little Nellie Kelly; the 
same thousands will doubtless jam the 
benches of the Liberty Theatre to en- 
joy the upward curve of Rosie’s for- 
tune. 

The New York Times: “.. 
though the piece is designed for mil- 
lions upon millions (Mr. Cohan is far 
too wise to write as well as he knows 
how), there are moments in it that 
are A-1l Cohan.” 


Hurricane. “Of Petrova, by Pet- 
rova, and for Petrova” might be sum- 
moned as a phrase to explain this cur- 
iously tragical mixture. The hand- 
some Olga wrote it last year and played 
it for the first time last week. It is 
obviously an “actory”’ part, conceived 
by one more cunning in stage interpre- 
tation than in stage creation. Yet 
through it runs an uneven strain of 
fierce vitality. For the moments when 
this strain is uppermost the play is val- 
uable. 

An immigrant girl from a Texas farm 
departs to the more entertaining sur- 
roundings of the St. Louis slums. A 
year or two of this and she is almost 
done. She forces an exit, and we next 
see her as a successful business woman 
in New York. On the eve of an ad- 
vantageous marriage, she is overtaken 
by a lurking virus of her earlier ob- 
liquity, is driven to suicide. 


Like the play Petrova’s performance 
was uneven. Yet so very well did she 
comport herself in the essential moments 
that her work seemed to many the best 
of her career. 


Roseanne. The Negro is one of 
the comic traditions of our native 
drama. Accordingly, the producers 
of this serious study of Southern life 
run the risk of casting a paradox in 
the public teeth. Visitors to whom 
Shuffle Along is the alpha and omega 
of Negro theatricals may be annoyed 
at the sturdy significance of Roseanne. 
For it seems to be one of the more 
important components of the current 
theatrical constituency. The story 
deals with the religious rascality of a 
Negro priest. In the midst of a 
howling revival meeting, word comes 
that he has seduced a girl. Promptly 
the galvanic emotion of his congre- 
gation is transmuted from thoughts 
of personal salvation to a desire for 
their preacher’s temporal destruction. 

Every character in the piece is 
black. For the most part Southern 
actors were recruited for the rdles. 
The cast displays a collective com- 
petence, led by the capable Chrystal 
Herne in the name part. 
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At Ann Arbor 


Fifteen hundred of the 2,100 mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America attended its annual 
meeting at the University of Michigan. 
These men and women are teachers of 
English, German or the Romance lan- 
guages. The organization is world- 
wide. Its discussions center on methods 
of teaching and on new discoveries in 
literature and phonetics. 

Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, in 
a speech of welcome discussed the de- 
sire of the American college student for 
freedom to think for himself. “The 
English ‘student has intellectual free- 
dom, and in this branch of life is cor 
sidered a man, while in matters of con 
duct he is considered a boy and is cur- 
tailed by rigid rules. The American 
student must attend classes and take 
examinations and is considered a boy 
in this phase of college life; but he is 
treated as a man in matters of conduct. 
The problem ... is whether the stu- 
dent is to be considered a man and 
given the opportunity to display his in- 
tellectual capacity.” 

Princeton has led the way already 
with the abolition of compulsory attend- 
ance at classes, and with a modifica- 
tion of the examination system. Har- 
vard has also liberalized her examina- 
tion program. Recently there was an 
abortive movement at Columbia to re- 
lieve a certain portion of the student 
body from examinations. More meas- 
ures of the same sort are expected to 
follow in various parts of the country. 


Literary criticism. Dr. Albert 
Feuillerat, professor in the University 
of Rennes, France, used his address The 
Future of Literary Criticism, as a 
chance to denounce “the analytical 
critic.” “He has become so obsessed 
in dissecting literary works that he has 
practically forgotten that literary 
works are written that they may be 
enjoyed by all those who read them, 
critics included.” Professors will have 
to cease being what the late Sir Walter 





group, Albert B. Faust, professor at 
Cornell University, said that when he 
visited Gerhart Hauptmann in Germany 
during the past summer Mr. Hauptmann 





Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton 
“Are students people?” 


expressed a desire to visit the U. S. 
during the next year incognito in order 
that he might observe the Government 
and people. He plans to place his ob- 
servations in book form as an assist- 
ance to the new Republic of Germany. 

German. John P. Haskins of 
Princeton University presented the re- 
sults of an inquiry, said that the teach- 
ing of German in the schools of the 
country, hampered by war-time legis- 
lation, is “very slowly coming back to 
its own.” 


Unconventional Convention 


7.400 college boys and girls. 
In terms of a football crowd—not 
many. In terms of a conference of 


| undergraduates interested in Christian 


Raleigh called them in England, “trained | 


bores,” and become humane as well as 
erudite. 


A more technical talk was given 
by Hans Kurath to the phonetics group 
of the Association. He endeavored to 
prove that the dialectic differences be- 
tween the various sections of the United 
States originated in the regional dialects 
of the British Isles. Thus New Eng- 


land derives its speech largely from | 


southeastern England—though the in- 
fluence of Ireland has been a very dis- 
turbing one during the past few gener- 
ations. Professor Kurath began with 
a discussion of mid-Western pronun- 
ciation. 


Hauptmann, In the 


Germania 


missionary movements, they made at 
Indianapolis last week “the largest stu- 
dent gathering ever held in the United 
States.” 

They were the 6,000 American stu- 
dents and 1,400 missionaries and for- 
eign students attending the ninth quad- 
rennial convention of the International 
Student Volunteer Movement.* It rep- 
resented all the important colleges in 
America and abroad. Among the dele- 
gates was the son of an African jungle 





*The Student Volunteer Movement was 
founded in the early ‘nineties at Princeton. 
It has since spread to all parts of the world. 
More than 10,000 graduates of American col- 
leges have taken up Protestant missionary 
work through its direction. Its membership 
in England and Ireland alone is over 16,000 
students. 





king, adorned with a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree from Columbia University. 

Having convened, they spent four 
days in listening to important speakers 
and the fifth in open discussion groups 
on current topics. The convention was 
usual enough in most respects, but un- 
conventional in the eyes of precedent 
for the amount of criticism loosed. 
The speakers all concurred in believing 
that there is a great deal for Christian 
countries to clean up in their own bor- 
ders before sending expeditions to the 
heathen lands. 

Dr. Walter Judd, opening the meet- 
ings, asked: “What is wrong with the 
world? How did it get in such a 
mess? What is the way out?” 


Paul Blanchard, Secretary of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, 
spoke on Modern  Industrialism: 
“Americans boast of 57-story buildings, 
while underneath, store girls are 
sweated to death at eight and ten dol- 
lars a week. ... If Jesus Christ worked 
in a modern American factory he would 
be immediately fired as an agitator, for 


| our Lord would undoubtedly have stood 


up for the rights of the workers.” 

Dr. Willis King, President of Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., charged America with being the 
greatest sinner in regard to taking hu- 
man life. “Since 1885 in this country 
there have been put to death more than 
4,000 colored people by lynching and 
mob violence.” 

Dr. Paul Harrison, for twelve years 
a medical missionary in Arabia, said: 
“Unless you are willing to grant equal- 
ity to Negroes, Chinese and Japanese, 
you have no right to criticise British 
administration of India, or French ad- 
ministration of Syria.” 


Enthusiastic steps were taken for the 
founding of a “youth movement,” sim- 
ilar to that which swept in waves over 
Europe at the close of the War, when 
the younger generation attempted to 
organize itself against the materialism 
of its elders. Sherwood Eddy, in sup- 
port of this, said: “The movement is a 
protest against the old social order. 
Over Europe as a whole, one-tenth of 
the people possess approximately nine- 
tenths of the wealth.” With reference 
to America, he asked: “Is there no 
autocracy in industry when for 25 years 
from 1881 to 1906, we averaged 1,470 
strikes a year, and, for the five years 
after our entry into the war we have 
averaged nine or ten a day?” 

The conference expressed hope that 
half a million Americans in their ’teens 
and early twenties would join in such 
a movement. 

From the discussion groups it ap- 
peared that, by and large, Collegiate 
America is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the World Court and that there is con- 
siderable support of the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Klan was vehemently denounced 
by non-undergraduate speakers. 
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“For All Christendom” 


In the vast, unfinished Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City, a 
magnificent commemorative celebration 
was held. The occasion was the 50th 
jubilee of the concrete idea of building 
the Cathedral and the 3lst anniversary 
of that Day of St. John the Evangelist 
when the cornerstone “of the great- 
est cathedral in the English-speaking 
world” was laid. 

The religious services of celebration 
started in the morning with Holy Com- 
munion administered by the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke,—as celebrant, Suf- 
fragan Bishop Lloyd as deacon, Suf- 
fragan Bishop Shipman as sub deacon. 

At the beginning of the afternoon an 
elaborate luncheon was served in the 
crypt of Synod Hall, after which the 
remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in meetings of committees and commis- 
sions charged with bringing about the 
completion of the nave, trancepts and 
towers of the Cathedral. 

When evening came along, a proces- 
sion of clergy was formed in which 
were represented many sects of Christ- 
endom; it composed 100 ministers of 
other churches, 75 Episcopal clergy 
from the New York diocese and seven 
visiting bishops of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, resplendent in gorgeous 
robes and glittering jewelled crowns. 

Bishop Manning, who pontificated, 
used the new pastoral staff which was 
presented by the diocese of London, 
England. In his subsequent address he 
predicted that “the Cathedral would be 
a creation of art and religion in which 
our whole country will take pride. It 
will be one of the greatest buildings in 
the world, it will be a witness for God, 
and for the things of the Spirit, the 
power of which will be felt not only in 
this metropolis but in our national life. 
It will stand before our people a visible 
evidence of the power among us of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that faith in 
Him upon which the future of the 
world depends.” 

Many other speakers of note fol- 
lowed Bishop Manning, including 
George W. Wickersham, quondam U. S. 
Attorney General. It was noticed that 
there were gathered into this one fold, 
the Fundamentalists and Modernists. 
The Conservative and Liberal Christians 
of the Church of the Lord, were peace- 
ful as lambs, having shed their lion’s 
raiment. 


In. connection with the finishing of 
the Cathedral a drive for $15,000,000 
was started by a national committee, 
of which Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
acting head. Money will not be spent 
while building prices are at their pres- 
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ent sky-high level. In any case, about 
15 years will be required to complete 
the building. 


Certain features of the finished Cathe- 
dral will be unique. The interior of 
the proposed nave, as designed by 
Architect Ralph Cram, will have col- 
umns 100 feet high—the tallest single 
columns in existence. 


Another interesting detail is the para- 
pet showing the “19 greatest figures of 
the 19 completed centuries of the 
Christian era.” The problem of choos- 
ing them took an ecclesiastical body in 
New York two years. They are: 

1) St. Paul, the greatest figure of 


early Christianity after Jesus. 
2) St. Justin Martyr. 


3) St. Clement of Alexandria. 
4) St. Athanasius. 

5) St. Augustine of Hippo. 
6) St. Benedict. 

7) St. Gregory the Great. 


8) Charles Martel, “the hammer of 
the Franks,” who turned back the 
heathen hosts of Attila, 

9) Charlemagne. 

10) King Alfred the Great. 

11) Godfrey of Bouillon who led 
the Crusading knights to Palestine. 

12) St. Bernard, who stands for the 
spirit of that endeavor. 

13) St. Francis of Assisi, who 
stands for the gentler spirit of the love 
of nature and of mankind. 

14) John Wycliffe, the “Father of 
the English Bible.” 


15) Christopher Columbus. 
16) Archbishop Cranmer. 
17) William Shakespeare, 
18) George Washington. 
19) Abraham Lincoln. 


It is planned that the finished Cathe- 
dral will have in the front a rose win- 
dow above which will run a gallery of 
niches, to contain statues, extending en- 
tirely across the facade after the man- 
ner of the Gallery of Kings in Rheims 
Cathedral. 


Modern Old Testament 


Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, of the 
University of Chicago, recently mod- 
ernized the New Testament (TIME, 
Sept. 3). Now it is announced his 
colleagues in the Hebrew Depart- 
ment are to do a similar work for 
the Old Testament. A committee, 
headed by Dr. J. M. P. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature, 
will undertake the task. 
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SCIENCE 


The Cincinnati Meetings 


America’s scientific elite, gathered 
at Cincinnati for the 75th anniversary 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
heard and saw fresh miracles of the 
heavens and earth and the creatures 


| that inhabit them. 


Evolution and Heredity. The 


| “keynote speech” was delivered by 


Dr. J. Playfair McMurrich, professor 
the University of 
Toronto, President of the Association 
in 1922 (by custom, the presidential 
address is given by the president of 
the preceding year). He devoted his 
time to a retrospective view of biolog:- 
ical science, and particularly to the 
theory of organic evolution and its 
place in the scheme of life. Evolu- 
tion is not dead, he said, nor can it 
be killed by legislative enactment. 
Any one who refuses to believe in. it 
today is ignorant or bigoted. In its 


| main outlines it has passed out of 


the realm of theory into that of fact. 
Evidence for it is far stronger than 
in Darwin’s day, and we know more 
today than Darwin 
ever dreamed of. 


Much of the present conflict is due 
to the popular tendency to confuse 
evolution with Darwinism. The idea 
of evolution, as opposed to special 
creation, was known long before 
Darwin—even to the Greeks, in fact. 
All that Darwin did was to suggest 
a plausible explanation of how it 
might have occurred. Some parts of 
Darwin’s explanation have since been 
called in question. The influence of 
natural selection, his favorite theory, 
is not agreed upon; his emphasis on 
Lamarck’s doctrine of the inheritance 
of characters acquired by environ 
mental factors such as use and disuse 
is now largely discredited; of the 
phenomena of variation and the 
mechanism of the germ-cell he knew 
little. But whether or not species 
originate as Darwin thought they 
did, this “grandest generalization of 
the 19th century”—the continuous re- 
lation of all species to pre-existent life 
—is an incontrovertible fact. Many 
laymen do not understand the scien- 
tific spirit which calls for constant 
revision of accepted theory in the 
light of new facts, but the discarding 
of unverified hypotheses does not 
argue lack of confidence in the 
methods of science. 

Dr. McMurrich predicted a great 
expansion of activity and knowledge 
in the fields of eugenics and the 
physiology of ductless glands. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
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was conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Robert T. Hance, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, told of an 
improved technique for studying the 
chromosomes of chicks. All of the 
hereditary characteristics of animals 
are transmitted to their offspring 
through tiny bodies called chrom- 
osomes in the two microscopic germ- 
cells contributed, one by each parent. 
Research on chromosomes has_be- 
come very exact; they can be counted, 
and their various divisions, pairings 
and combinations recorded. 

Glands. 
versal of sex in a full-grown animal 
was described by Dr. Oscar Riddle, 
of the Carnegie Institution’s Station 
for Experimental Evolution, Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I. A female pig- 
eon was transformed into a male as 
a result of a tubercular condition af- 
fecting the spleen, liver and glands. 
While sex reversal has been frequent- 
ly caused in the early egg stage, such 
changes in adult birds are very rare. 
It indicates that the hereditary basis 
of no bodily or mental characteristic 
may .be considered as_ irrevocably 
fixed, and it is possible that if the 
study of glandular heredity advances 
far enough, many characteristics may 
be brought under control. 

Cases of sex reversal in insects 
and crustaceans were cited by Prof. 
C. L. Turner, of Beloit College, who 
found that 88% of the female craw- 
fish in a Wisconsin lake had devel- 
oped male characteristics, possibly from 
disease. The recent work of Professor 
Crew of Edinburgh (Time, Oct. 15) 
in controlling the sex of chickens is 
another case in point. 

Dr. Riddle also announced the dis- 
covery of a hitherto unknown func- 
tion of the thymus, a ductless gland 
prominent in young children (Time, 
June 25), which atrophies at adol- 
escence. A deficiency of thymus in 
female pigeons prevents their pro- 
viding their eggs with shells and 
albumen. If they are fed doses of 
dried thymus, the eggs become nor- 
mal. 

Surgical transplantation of sex 
glands has not fulfilled the romantic 
expectations aroused by sensational 
reports, said Dr. Carl R. Moore, of 


the University of Chicago. The re- 
juvenation effected appears to be 
temporary. Grafting of male glands 


inside the bodies of rats, rabbits and 
guinea pigs resulted in the degenera- 
tion of the transplanted glands. The 
animals were sterilized by their own 
body heat. 

Origins. The “cradle of the human 
race,” believed by Dr. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and other 
paleontologists to be in Central Asia, 
was really in Central Europe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, distin- 
guished physical anthropologist, of 





A case of complete re- | 





the U. S. National Museum. The 
earliest known true men lived in 
Europe, and the skeletons of extinct 
apes have been discovered there. He 
set the origin of man at 400,000 or 
500,000 years ago. 

One of the earliest living presi- 
dents of the Association, Dr. Thomas 
Crowder Chamberlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, dean of American 
geologists, and now past 80 years of 
age, lectured on Seventy-Five Years of 
Geology. The nebular hypothesis of 
the early gaseous state of the earth, 





Dr. Artes HrpiicKa 
“It was really in Central Europe” 


changing through liquid to solid, pro- 
posed by Laplace in the 18th Cen- 
tury, has now largely been super- 
seded by an entirely new theory of 
origins known as the “planetesimal 
hypothesis,” and largely developed 
by Dr. Chamberlin. The earth prob- 
ably never passed through a gaseous 
state. Volcanic action is local and 
arises from special causes. The 
earth’s heat is not a legacy of a 
white-hot star, but the product of 
transformations of substance deep 
beneath the crust. Life has been con- 
tinuous through all geologic ages, and 
has not been periodically destroyed 
or renewed by catastrophes. Cold 
climates have probably alternated 
with warm ones, but there is no evi- 
dence for universal glacial or torrid 
stages in the earth’s history, and it 
is unnecessary to postulate a final 
winter as the ultimate fate of the 
globe. 

Electrons. The latest physical 
theories were set forth by Prof. Otto 
Stuhlman, Jr., of the University of 
North Carolina, and Prof. W. D. 
Harkins, of the University of Chi- 
cago. The “solar system” theory of 
atomic structure elaborated by Niels 
Bohr (Time, Nov. 19) was generally 





accepted by the physicists at Cincin- 
nati. Dr. Stuhlman told how he had 
knocked two electrons loose from an 
atom when he experimented on a 
tungsten filament, though ordinarily 
only one could be released. Dr. 
Harkins showed motion pictures of 
the track of the nucleus of a helium 
atom traveling at a rate 15,000 times 
faster than the flight of the fastest 
bullet. Forty thousand photographs 
were taken of the process. One 
showed the nucleus of a helium atom 


colliding with that of an argon atom, — 


with the most terrific force ever re- 
corded experimentally. Yet the 
argon nucleus was not broken up by 
the shock, and these miniature solar 
systems can sustain incredible blows. 


Dr. Harkins announced that he had 
discovered a new kind of light radia- 
tion emanating from alpha particles 
(helium). He calls it the Zeta ray. 
A 110-candle-power lamp was lighted 
by holding it a foot away from a 
vacuum tube containing 2,000,000 
cycles of alternating current, in a 
demonstration of high-vacuum phys- 
ics by Dr. Willis Rodney Whitney, 
research director of the General Elec- 
tric Company. There was no metallic 
connection between the lamp and the 
sources of power. This is not radio 
transmission in the strict sense, but 
points the way to possible future de- 
velopments of wireless power trans- 
mission. 


Sol. A plan for inserting a 13th 
month into each year, beginning with 
1928, was proposed by its originator, 
M. B. Cotsworth, of Vancouver, B. C. 
The present year, with its months of 
uneven length, is inconvenient to pres- 
ent-day business and domestic life, he 
declared, on account of salaries, rents, 
accounts and budgets being in many 
cases on a monthly basis. 


Each month under the proposed plan 
would consist of 28 days, the 13th 
month to be inserted between June and 
July and to be known as “Sol.” In 
leap years “leap day” would be inserted 
at the end of the new month and there 
would also be an extra holiday on Dec. 
29. Sunday would be the first day of 
every month. Easter would also be set 
at a permanent time instead of being 
governed by the position of the moon 
as at present. 


Presidency. Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
distinguished veteran in experimental 
psychology and biology, and editor of 
Science, the Scientific Monthly, School 
and Society, the American Naturalist 
and American Men of Science, was 
elected President of the A. A. A. S. 
for the coming year, to succeed Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who presided 
this year and will deliver the presiden- 
tial address next year. Dr. Cattell was 
dismissed from the faculty of Columbia 
University in 1917, where he had long 
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held the chair of psychology, for paci- 
fist utterances at variance with ortho- 
dox views on the Great War. He sued 
for recovery of lost salary and received 
a favorable judgment. He has since 
devoted himself entirely to his edi- 
torial work and to the organization of 
the Psychological Corporation. 

Further reports of the Association 
meetings will appear in next week’s 
issue of TIME. 


Fossils, Bones 


A week ago, TIME summarized re- 
cent archeological findings in Asia, 
Africa, Europe. Herewith is given a 
chronicle of latest diggings in the 
Americas. 

South America. A rich deposit of 
dinosaur fossils was discovered along 
the Rio Chico in the Chubut Terri- 
tory of Patagonia, by a party from 
the Field Museum, Chicago, under 
Professor Elmer S. Riggs. 

Professor Oliver Farrington, also 
of the Field Museum, found fossilized 
bones of a fantastic toad-like creat- 
ure, probably the extinct megathe- 
rium, in the state of Bahia, Brazil. 
The animal when alive weighed 500 
pounds, was twelve feet long and two 
feet wide, squatted on short thick 
hind legs and had long, sharp teeth. 

Central America. The earliest 
dates in New World history were 
definitely determined and the chron- 
ology of the Mayan calendar solved 
by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard. The 
historical first day of the Mayas was 
Aug. 6, 613 B. C. (by our calendar), 
from which point a numerical record 
of elapsed days was kept and astro- 
nomical events were recorded ac- 
curately. On Dec. 10, 580 B. C., the 
perfected calendar was formally in- 
augurated and functioned without loss 
of a single day until the Mayan rec- 
ords were destroyed by the Spanish 
Inquisition in Yucatan, in 1561 A. D. 
These dates, positively fixed by in- 
scriptions in the Mayan city of Co- 
pan, in western Honduras, were prob- 
ably set by one man, an unknown 
mathematical and astronomical gen- 
ius who was unquestionably one of 
the greatest scientists of all time. 
The Mayas set the beginning of the 
world in 3373 B. C., counting back 
from their fixed date seven cycles 
of 144,000 days each. The perfec- 
tion of the Mayan calendar required 
the invention of a symbol for zero, 
figures for whole numbers and place- 
value notation, by which the position 
of a figure determines its value on 
a modified decimal multiple system 
with a base of 20. Such a system 
was unknown to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans and was not used in Western 
Europe until introduced by the Arabs 
in the 12th Century. Dr. Spinden 
has worked out a day-by-day corre- 
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lation between Mayan and Gregorian 
calendars showing that while the 
Mayas did not interpolate leap-year 
days in their calendar year of 365 
days, they allowed for them, and their 
calculations were correct, while our 
present calendar is a day out in about 
3300 years. 

Continued explorations at Copan 
and Quirigua in Guatemala and Hon- 
duras show that the southern branch 
of the Maya civilization not only ante- 
dated the Yucatan development by 
more than 1,000 years, but was supe- 
rior culturally and artistically. 

United States. First reports of 
the great antiquity of human skulls 
unearthed in the Burton Mound near 
Santa Barbara, Calif., by Dr. John 
P. Harrington, ethnologist and lan- 
guage expert of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, have been found to be 
greatly overestimated. Dr. Harring- 
ton is not an expert in physical an- 
thropology and geology, and a jury 
of foremost anthropologists, includ- 
ing Dr. Jesse W. Fewkes, Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka and Dr. Clark Wissler, has 
ascribed the remains to a later pe- 
riod than that of the Neanderthal 
man (30,000 to 50,000 years ago), 
which they were first claimed to an- 
tedate. It is more likely that they 
represent a link between the Asiatic 
tribes which ‘first migrated to North 
America and later Indian stocks, and 
are perhaps 10,000 years old. At other 
spots on the Santa Barbara beach 
was found the skeleton of a petrified 
whale, 35 feet long, with vertebrae, 
teeth, ribs and flapper bones plainly 
traceable. Fossils of a mastodon and 
an elephant of a later era were also 
found. 

Other recent American finds: 

@ A bed of fossil fish including the 
six-foot head of a  Pipanichthys, 
which attained a length of 30 feet, 
and is ascribed to the Devonian pe- 
riod, probably 30,000,000 years ago, 
was found in shale near Cleveland. At 
that time the interior basin of North 
America was probably covered by 
an ocean, 

@ A fossil skull of a marsupial in 
the Cretaceous strata of central Kan- 
sas. 

@ Skeleton of a prehistoric man in 
Siskiyou County, Calif. 

@ Shell mounds near St. Petersburg, 
Fla., indicative of prehistoric inhabi- 
tants. 

@ Bottoms of three dugout Indian 
canoes perhaps thousands of years 
old, embedded in peat near Butler, 
N. J. 

@ Five skeletons of remote age were 
found in sitting position in excavating 
for a new road near Rochester, N. 
Y. They are believed to be a race 
of Eskimo which preceded the Iro- 
quois, who have never before been 
found buried in such positions. 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things’’ 








In Pensacola, James Burleson, 13 
months old, and Ida Bell Vann, 18 
months, picked up objects that in color 
resembled chocolate candy, chewed 
down on them. The objects—fire- 
works, known as “dancing devils”— 
exploded. Badly wounded, the chil- 
dren bled to death. 


In Vienna, Prof. Maximilian Lang- 
ster, famed mesmerist, advertised that 
he would perform feats of hypnotism 
“hitherto unattempted.” A “big 
crowd” marched to his theatre. 
There a policeman smilingly agreed 
to submit to Langster’s eye. Hav- 
ing hypnotized him, the professor 
handed the policeman a stick, said: 
“This is a revolver. Shoot!” Ina 
daze the policeman threw away the 
stick, seized his own revolver, shot 
three of the audience. He then 
leaped from the stage, attacked the 
spectators, seized several, herded 
them together, told them they were 
under arrest, drove them before him 
to the police station. 

Prof. Langster and the policeman 
were held. 


At Csongrad, Hungary, Jewish 
women gave a charity ball. Un- 
beknownst to them, several members 
of the “Awakening Hungarians,” a 
Budapest organization with pro- 
nounced views on Hungarian inde- 
pendence, entered the hall. At the 
height of the festivities, an “Awaken- 
ing Hungarian” rolled a bomb across 
the dance floor. One Jewish woman 
was killed, 50 were injured. 


In a_ small village near Zurich, 
Switzerland, on Christmas Eve, was 
held an outdoor religious service. All 
the inhabitants, except one old man, 
attended. He -was killed by an 
avalanche, in which 20 homes were 
destroyed. 


In Manhattan, Henry Cohen, aged 79, 
was blackballed for membership in the 
Jolly Young Men’s Club (an intramural 
organization in the 167th Street Home 
for the Aged) on the grounds that he 
was “too young.” 


In England, two men “astonished 
the countryside” by taking an auto- 
mobile ride together. They were 
Charles Dunbar, aged 19, weight 616 
pounds; Harold Pyott, aged 35, 
weight 24 pounds. Mr. Pyott claims 
to be “the smallest man in the 
world.” 











“One Picture Is Worth y 


The spirit of Romance and Adventure is strong 
within us—from childhood we have dreamed of our- 
selves as the heroes of the stories we read. We were 
the pirates, the valiant knights, the explorers and the 
soldiers, and we do much the same thing now that we 
are grown. That is the reason we are fascinated by 
motion pictures. They put before us what we would 
like to be, what we would like to do, how we would 
like to act. 


Industry itself holds for us much the same roman- 
tic appeal. Every product has its own background, 
its own reason for being, its own historic and eco- 
nomic adventures. 


This is the new way of stimulating interest in a 
product or service. There is a pleasure in seeing 
things made, there is a thrill in watching things grow. 
There is for everyone an assumption of character— 
the character of creator when he sees things made on 
the screen, just as there was when he assumed the 
part of Indian chief in his first Wild West story. 


Few people, even though they buy your goods or 
profit by your service, though they use your product 
daily, ever have an opportunity to see how it is 
made, or how it grows, or how it is processed. And 
each and every one of them is intrigued, captivated, 
interested,—glad to know and see what makes the 
wheels go round and what makes the “‘birdies sing.” 


Thousands of people can be brought to see the 
romance in your business. When you bring them on 





1 Ten Thousand Words’ 


the FILM’S magic carpet through your plant or over 
your property, they can be made to feel the same 
joy of creating that you feel. 


Not only does this new way of showing your 
industry arouse a deep interest in your product, but 
it actually helps to sell it. And that is a side of busi- 
ness in which the maker of motion pictures is even 
more concerned than he is with the romantic. That 
side represents his bread and butter. 


So we see a great Insurance Company making 
films “‘to sell Health” to its thousands of policy hold- 
ers. We see a Power and Light Company bringing, 
by the same means, its whole property before the 
eyes of its stockholders and customers. We see scien- 
tific films made to sell engines and machinery to 
technical men. We see the stories of food products 
shown to women everywhere. We see motion pic- 
tures used to sell something to the whole world, or 
to sell a specialty to a few individuals. 


In whatever class your business may come, 
Visugraphic can picture its Romance for you—can 
help you sell your Products or your Services. All 
you have to do is ask. 


Visugraphic Pictures, Inc. 


Makers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures 


25 West 43d Street, New York 

























(Chinese Proverb) 





BUSINESS 8 FINANCE 








Prophets 


This is the time when “leaders of 
business” are heard from in regard 
to the probable course of affairs dur- 
ing the new year. Editors of “an- 
nual financial reviews” here rushed 
about collecting opinions with great 
assiduity. 

Practically all the gentlemen who 
sign these annual opinions (most of 
them are actually written by profes- 
sional publicity men) mainly desire to 
appear cheerful, resolute and yet non- 
committal. As literature, the reports 
are colorless and a trifle tedious as a 
rule; as prophecy, often ludicrous. 

This year the business Nestors 
have said much concerning the Mel- 
lon tax plan; every capable publicity 
man by this time knows the stock 
arguments in favor of it, and thus a 
great unanimity of opinion has re- 
sulted. The topic of European recov- 
ery was worn thread-bare durin® 
1919-23 by prominent bankers and 
manufacturers, and it has been a 
genuine relief for their secretaries to 
write of the more practical and vital 
topic of taxes. 

The net result which the reader of 
these annual homilies upon business 
deduces is that while 1924 should be 
prosperous, still we must not expect 
a boom or borrow too heavily at the 


bank. 


Agricultural Imports 


While the agricultural exports of 
America are receiving a great deal of 
attention, our agricultural imports 
are rarely if ever mentioned. And 
yet, as the Department of Agriculture 
recently pointed out, during the fiscal 
year our importations of agricultural 
products for the first time in history 
exceeded sales of our agricultural 
products abroad. During the year 
ending June 30, 1923, our imports in 
this class (including forest products) 
were valued at $2,315,000,000 or $780,- 
000,000 more than in the year pre- 
ceding; while our agricultural exports 
amounted in 1922-23 to only $1,927,- 
000,000, which was $82,000,000 less 
than in 1921-22. Thus, whereas in 
agricultural products we had a “fav- 
orable” trade balance of $474,000,000 
in 1921-22, in 1922-23 the “unfavor- 
able” balance amounted to $388,- 
000,000. 

This curious reversal last year was 
due mainly to depression on our 
farms and prosperity in our manufac- 
turing centers. While our farmers 
found their foreign markets largely 
disrupted, our manufacturers bought 
raw foreign agricultural products in 
large amounts. 

In 1922-23, our imports of silk 
amounted to $414 millions; of sugar, 
$369 millions; of coffee, $182 mil- 
lions; of crude rubber, $169 millions, 
and of wool, $167 millions. In the 
same period our exports of wheat 
totaled $192 millions, and of corn $75 








millions. In all the above imports, 
last year’s figures exceeded those of 
1921-22, while our wheat and corn 
exports were far under those of the 
preceding year. Pork and cotton ex- 
ports showed increases, but they were 
counterbalanced by the huge _ in- 
creases in all imports. 


Cheerful Files: Men 


Jesse L. Lasky, First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Co., looks forward to a year of re- 
sumed production, despite the recent 
closing of its Hollywood studios 
(Time, Nov. 19). 

On Jan. 7, the Hollywood 


will resume operations with 


plant 
three 





Jesse L. Lasky 
“Los Angeles is now and always will be the 


place: 





companies. Gradually twelve com- 
panies will be engaged there. In 
1924, 45 pictures will be made in 
Hollywood; 15 other film plays will 
be made at the Lasky studio on 
Long Island. This projected produc- 
tion of 60 pictures in 1924 compares 
with the 52 pictures produced in 1923. 

Mr. Lasky emphatically denied 
rumors to the effect that motion pic- 
ture producers contemplated moving 
their studios from Hollywood to the 
East. Said he: “These reports about 
centering production in the East or 
about moving our studio East are 
entirely unfounded. Time after time 
we have investigated production costs 
and facilities, and it is a settled policy 
and an incontrovertible fact that Los 
Angeles is now and always wiii be 
the place where most of the pictures 
in this country will be made.” 


Petroleum Optimism 
Petroleum producers and refiners 
are beginning to recover somewhat 
from their blue funk of recent months, 
and to foresee the day, not far dis- 














tant, when the heavy stocks of crude 
oil now accumulated through over- 
production can be materially de- 
creased. Oil shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange have experienced a 
general recovery, and the price of 
crude petroleum in several fields is 
likewise showing a rising tendency. 

Consumption of petroleum is slow- 
ly but unfailingly on the increase; it 
is therefore mainly a question of how 
soon the huge output of oil can be 
curtailed. On this phase of the ques- 
tion, the expert Joseph E. Pogue re- 
cently made several remarks. 

Mr. Pogue points out that the ulti- 
mate estimated supply of recoverable 
oil in this country is 11 billion bar- 
rels, of which 6 billion barrels have 
already been extracted. Moreover, 
the great oil shortage during the war 
not only induced capital to flow into 
the petroleum industry, but also 
greatly improved the efficiency with 
which engineers and producers dis- 
covered and extracted oil. The rate 
of crude oil production has thus been 
doubled without a_ substantial in- 
crease in drilling operations. These 
factors naturally led at first to over- 
production, low oil prices and de- 
pression. But even though this is 
only temporary, the physical limita- 
tion of our ultimate oil supplies will 
be bound in the long run to curtail 
surplus production. 


Petroleum Bubbles 

The sensational behavior of South- 
ern States Oil stock on the New 
York Curb and elsewhere recently, 
has created much comment. The 
sponsor for the stock, C. M. Haskell, 
was formerly Governor of Oklahoma; 
retiring from political life in 1922, he 
became personal attorney for Harry 
F. Sinclair, and still later, an oil 
operator and promotor of evident 
wealth. Southern States Oil is only 
one of several so-called “Haskell oil 
companies.” 

Southern States stock had been 
very active on the Curb for two 
months, and gradually rose to 33 
from below 20, under evident manip- 
ulative tactics. Suddenly the suspen- 
sion of a Curb house (Richards, 
Hutchinson & Co.) developed the re- 
port that Haskell and others had 
ordered them to purchase 50,000 
shares of the stock, and that after 
the purchase had been made they 
were left high and dry by their 
“clients.” The stock was stricken 
from the list on the Curb and in 
outside market trading immediately 
afterwards its price was quoted “5 
bid, offered at 11.” 

Several firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange are reported to have 
carried on extensive dealings on the 
Curb for their clients in the stock, 
and the Exchange quickly started an 
investigation of the episode. 

Mr. Haskell stated that the book 
value of Southern States Oil Co. 
stock was about $40. What it will 
now sell for remains to be seen. 
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Saving the money that slipped 
through their fingers 


How an investment of $2.50 grew to $7,000 in 
seven years without speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 
necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing 

plant. They have been married ten 
years, and for the first three years of 
their married life they not only failed 
to save but actually went in debt over 
$400. They now have two children, 
own a comfortable cottage home which 
is appraised at $5,000 and is clear and 
free. They have savings-bank ac- 
counts of $800 and $1,200 invested in 
7 per cent preferred securities. And 
every dollar of this money has been 
saved from salary during the past seven 
years, an average of $1,000 per year. 


I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he re- 
lated it to me. If you are facing the 
crisis in your affairs which the B.’s 
faced in those early days of married 
life, it may help you to meet it and 
come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


“I am now 37 years of age; married and the 
Daddy of two children. When 1 was married I 
had exactly $750 on hand in cash, inherited from 
my father’s estate. Up to that time I never saved 
a nickel and if this money hadn’t come as a wind- 
fall, we could not have been married. I held a 
good position and was earning $2,500 a year. 
That was in 1915. For the next three years Jane 
and I just let things run along, living comforta- 
bly on my salary. The $750 which I inherited 
went for furniture and home needs and we did 
manage to buy—on the spur of early married am- 
bition, perhaps—$300 more of furnitu.e which we 
paid for out of my salary. But all the rest 
of it went for clothing, rent, food, amusement, 
books, cigars, etc. We spent it as it came and it 
was always a race between our cash and our bills 
to see which would be on top at the end of the 
month. Usually the cash lost. But the bills 
didn’t press or worry me. I ran accounts with 
tradesmen who knew me and knew I was good 
for it. But gradually the bills distanced the cash 
and dt the end of three years I was in a hole 
just $400; and then the situation grew serious 
| because we had a baby and in order to pay the 

emergency bills of the occasion, 1 had to let my 

other creditors wait and they became 1estless. 


“Jane and I had tried time and time again to 
live within my salary and save a few dollars, but 
it wasn’t any use. We lacked the backbone some- 
how and didn’t have the necessary system to help 
us see it through. One day I came across a re- 
mark made by James Hill, the railroad builder, 
and it set me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 


“If you want to know whether you are going 
to be a success or failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and infallible. Are 









By ArtHur H. PAtTrerson 


you able to save money? If not, drop out. You 
will fail as sure as you live. You may not think 
so, but you will. The seed of success is not in 
you,’ 


“TIT went home and that evening Jane and I had 
a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat up until one 
o’clock, studying, planning, debating, wondering 
how we could change our shiftless, easy-going 
habits so that we could feel that we were going to 
be classified with the successful ones and not the 
failures. 


“We made up our minds that from that night 
on not a penny would be spent for other than bare 
necessities until every debt had been paid. We 
resolved to live on half my salary, reasoning that 
if other people whom we knew could live respect- 
ably on $1,250, there was no reason why we 
shouldn’t. Then Jane said: ‘We ought to keep a 
cash account and put down just where the money 
goes. We can’t go by guesswork any longer. 
We've been living that way for three years. 
We'll begin now to keep a record of our money.’ 


“What Jane said brought to my mind an ad- 
vertisement which I had seen only a few days 
before, about an Expense Book for family ac- 
counts. So I got the magazine and found the ad. 
It told about the Economy Expense Book for 
personal and household accounting. The descrip- 
tion told me that it was exactly the thing we 
needed and before going to bed I wrote a letter 
ordering a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session studying it 
and entering the Cash and Expenditure Items 
which we had been keeping tab of since the mid- 
night resolution. 


“That book taught us something about the sci- 
ence of home economics. We learned, for in- 
stance, that in a properly arranged budget a man 
earning the salary 1 did could save, without stint- 
ing, at least 30% of his salary. But we were 
beating that figure. We had raised the ante to 
50%, and that without suffering for a single need. 
Of course, we had cut out the theatre, the cigars, 
the expensive lunches and we’d begun to get ac- 
quainted with some of our discarded clothes all 
over again. And I learned that rent consumed in 
the balanced budget 25% (which was about our 
cost); food was 261%4% and we cut it to 22%%; 
clothes 20%—we chopped to 8% that first year, 
and it never rose over 12% the first four years. 


“We started on the new system in April, 1919. 
The following April, when we balanced the books 
for the first year we found this result: Every 
single bill paid and $500 in the savings bank! 
Glorious! We were out of the woods and for 
the first time in my entire business career I had 
visions of success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quicksands of 
despair. We celebrated that night in good style 
with a dinner and the theatre, and that’s become 
part of the program ever since—the annual dinner 
of the board of directors, Jane calls it. 


“The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track, and once started nothing could turn us 
back. 

“We stuck right to the original program for 
three years, living on half my salary and saving 
the other half. Then I got a raise of $250 and 
that made it quite a bit easier. A year ago I 
got another raise, bring my salary up to $3,000, 
where it now stands. 


“T’ve never had the least trouble, since starting 
on the first page of my first copy of Woolson’s 
Economy Expense Book, in living within my in- 
come and saving money. 


“That book brought us, not only independence, 
but it changed me from a worried, half-baked ex- 
istence into a self-respecting, successful man. I 
am in a position, as the result of our joint efforts, 


where I need look to no man for favors; and 
further than that, my success has brought us into 
a circle of friends, both business and social, who 
value us because we are looked upon in our town 
as ‘worth while,’ and ‘the sort who are getting 
ahead.’ ” 


7 7 * * i * 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is designed 
to keep track of the income and expenses of the 
average family in a systematic manner. Each 
book is made to contain the records of four con- 
secutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting is 
necessary to properly keep a Woolson Book. The 
lifetime experience of an expert accountant is in 
the book. He devised it for his own household 
and planned it so his wife could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it writ- 
ten up to date. At the end of each week and 
month and year you not only know where every 
penny went, but you will have an analysis and 
comparative table of all the various expenditures, 
showing just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a simple, 
easy system that a twelve-year-old child could 
handle. 


This book has proved truly a godsend to thou- 
sands because it has taught them a sure way to 
manage their finances. With it you know every 
minute just where you are money-wise. It auto- 
matically shows every penny of income and outgo; 
just how much for groceries, dress, rent, medi- 
cine, amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated or tire- 
some. In fact, once you have started keeping a 
Woolson Book you will find it fascinatire as a 
game and a miser for saving money. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is bound in 
dark green, semi-flexible, morocco fabrikoid. In 
the front of the book you will find a wealth of 
ideas on budgets and saving money. Its rich 
green binding makes it an attractive addition to 
the library table. Remember the book lasts for 
four years. This means that you spend a trifle 
over one penny per week for your accounting 
system. Sign the coupon below. You need send 
no money, unless you prefer. Send the order in 
and pay the postman, when he delivers the book, 
$2.50, plus slight charges for postage. (If you 
prefer to send $2.50 with the coupon, we will pay 
the postage.) Remember the book is absolutely on 
approval. If, at the end of five days, you prefer 
to return the book, you may do so, and we will 
return you your money. 


GEORGE K. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
118 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


proc ccoccco weer er --4 
| i 
| George K. Woolson & Company 1 
| 118 West 32nd Street 1 
| New York City 1 
| Send me Woolson’s Economy Expense J 
| Book. I agree to pay postman $2.50 and | 
postage. If I do not care to keep the i 
| book, I am to return it within five days i 
| and you will refund my money without 
question. ] 
| N. B.—If you send cash with order we J 
| will pay postage. | 
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The personal note 


in a personal note 

is best achieved by the use of an at- 
tractive, impressive, and _ distinctive 
paper. 


Monte Carlo Special $ 
200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


Your name and address or monogram in 
fine raised letters on sheet and envelope 
flap. Size 5% x8. Good bond paper in 
white, gray, cafe, pink, or blue. Marked 
in gold, maroon, blue, black, or green, 
200 single sheets (100 marked—100 
plain) or 100 double sheets with 100 en- 
velopes, prepaid $2.00. Entire 200 single 
sheets marked add 50c. For combina- 
tion of monogram on sheet and address 
on envelope add 50c. 


Executive Stationery 
in beautiful cabinets of either 125 or 250 
sheets. Cut-rate prices. Let us send 
you samples. Write today. 
PRINT plainly to avoid error. Enclose 
check, money order, or cash. West of 
Mississippi &. add 20c. 
Samples Gladly Submitted 


DE LUXE STATIONERY CO. 


505 Fifth Avenue New York 











































Dr. Frank Cranes réur 


Love and its relation to Success 
Agreeableness 


A little lesson in charm. 


Sensitiveness 
Its pain and cure. 
+ O od habit is worth 
Habit a yom rules. 


You will want to read these and read them 
again a again. Send one dollar and tell 
us where to send the essays. 


THE PRINT SHOP 


217 Central Avenue Newark, N. Jd. 





Satisfaction with all 
merchandise adver- 
tised in TIME is 
guaranteed by the 
publishers. 








| Washington. 











Stupid 

It befell that an ex-President of the 
U. S. celebrated his 67th birthday an- 
niversary in his home on S. Street, 
Unnamed friends pre- 
sented him with an automobile, “a new 
specially designed model of an exclusive 


| make” (a Rolls-Royce with touring and 


limousine bodies). The first Mr. Wil- 
son knew of the gift was when the new 
car drove up to his home to take him 
for his daily ride. 

Next morning the Daily News, Man- 
hattan gum-chewers’ sheetlet, published 
photographs of Mr. Wilson in his new 
car. 

Not content with this thoroughly 
legitimate evidence of good journalism, 
the News added to one of its picture 


| captions the following sentence: 


“EXCLUSIVE PHOTOS WERE 
RUSHED HERE BY SPECIAL 
TRAIN FROM WASHINGTON, 
D.-(” 

Since trains leave Washington for 
Manhattan at frequent intervals, the 
idea of running a special train to carry 
photographs savored of stupidity. 

As a matter of fact, the photographs 
had been taken at Washington by the 
Pacific and Atlantic photograph agency, 
whose courier had traveled on the Con- 
gressional Limited, which leaves Wash- 
ington every afternoon at four o'clock. 


Journalism Outraged 


In Russia as elsewhere there are 
editors who feel pride in their work. 
The Pravda, an organ of the Com- 
munist Party, lent ear to strife within 
the party. It published criticisms of 
the Central Committee and attacks on 
the critics. The Central Committee did 
not like this impartiality of the Party’s 
organ. Zinoviev, Chairman of the 
Third Internationale, ordered that all 
articles bearing on strife within the 
Party be submitted to him. Konstan- 
tinov, the editor, sent 100 manuscripts. 
Zinoviev returned four of them for 
publication. Konstantinov _ protested. 
Zinoviev ordered. Konstantinov re- 
signed. 

After Konstantinov, Vigilansky was 
made editor. The censorship continued. 
Vigilansky declared it was undemo- 
cratic. The Central Committee said 
the Pravda was its organ and must re- 
flect its views. Vigilansky resigned. 

Now the Pravda functions as an 
official party organ anid the former edi- 
tors cry that impartial journalism has 
been outraged. 


A Sail in Southern Seas 
Publicity, like royalty, has its per- 
quisites, for publishers and_ kings 
may give great gifts. Business men 
and politicians have recognized this for 
many years. The Army and the Navy 
have recognized it more recently. 
Therefore, it was no free gift, but 
rather a quid pro quo which Secretary 
of the Navy Denby offered to the edi- 
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tors of a number of prominent news- 
papers. He invited them to take a 
three weeks’ cruise in southern waters, 
beginning Jan. 10, to see the war 
manoeuvres of the U. S. Fleet at first 
hand. The trip will include visits to 
Culebra Island, San Juan, Porto Rico 
and St. Thomas, opportunity to inspect 
ships and be present on the war vessels 
during actual manoeuvres. Thus will 
the public learn of its Navy, the Navy 
get free advertising and editors build 
up their. health by travel and recreation. 


Five Cents 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, famed progenitor 
of the Curtis Publishing Co. and owner 
of the Public Ledger and Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger of Philadelphia, announced 
that he would try an experiment with 
his newest acquisition in Manhattan, the 
New York Evening Post. The price of 
the Post is to be increased to 5¢ (from 
3¢). At the same time the paper will 
be enlarged to 24 or more pages and 
have an entirely “new type dress.” 

All other leading Manhattan evening 
newspapers are sold for 3¢ a copy. 


Cobb Dicta 


Collected and selected editorials of the 
late Frank I. Cobb (Time, Dec. 31) are 
to be published in book form by E, P. 
Dutton & Co. John L. Heaton, an as- 
sociate of Cobb on The New York 
World, is preparing the editorials for 
publication and will write explanatory 
concatenations for the series. 


“Never Pontificates” 


Lord Beaverbrook, who with Lord 
Rothermere comprises the heavenly and 
omnipotent twins of British journalism, 
passed through Manhattan en route to 
his Canadian home. He was caught in 
passage by a reporter of The New York 
Times, who elicited this declaration 
from him: “The New York Times has 
set a standard far ahead of that main- 
tained by publications of a similar char- 
acter in Great Britain. I regard it as 
the greatest newspaper in the world. If 
it wields a great influence at home and 
abroad it is perhaps because The New 
York Times never pontificates.” 

One of the few important London 
papers that Lords “Beavermere and 
Rotherbrook” do not control is The 
Times, sometimes said to be the best 
newspaper in the English language. 


A fact in the head is worth 
two in print. Time is inter- 


ested not in how much it can 


include between its covers, 


but in how much it can leave 
in the minds of its readers. 
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cant contribution to the mental life 

of America. I have the deep con- 
viction that it is going to strike at the very 
roots of individual failure, for I see in it 
a new power, a great driving force. 


Press conti is a big, vital, signifi- 


I first heard of Pelmanism while in Eng- 
land on war work. Sooner or later almost 
every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to have the sweep of a 
religious conviction. Men and women of 
every class and circumstance were acclaim- 
ing it as a new departure in mental train- 
ing that gave promise of ending that pre- 
ventable inefficiency which acts as a brake 
on human progress. Even in France I did 
not escape the word, for thousands of offi- 
cers and men were Pelmanizing in order to 
fit themselves for return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism had been 
brought to America, by Americans for 
Americans, I was among the first to enroll. 
My reasons were two: first, because I 
have always felt that every mind needed 
regular, systematic and scientific exercise, 
and, secondly, because I wanted to find out 
if Pelmanism was the thing that I could 
recommend to the hundreds who contin- 
ually ask my advice in relation to their 
lives, problems and ambitions. 


Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America, 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every indi- 
vidual. In the twenty years that I have 
sat on the bench of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, almost every variety of human 
failure has passed before me in melan- 
choly procession. By failure I do not mean 
the merely criminal mistakes of the indi- 
vidual, but the faults of training that keep 
a life from full development and complete 
expression. 


Pelmanism the Answer 


It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“twelve little gray books” are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its workings, but the 
treatment is so simple that the truths may 
be grasped by anyone of average education. 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the col- 
lege and put it into harness for the day’s 
work, It lifts great, helpful truths out of 
the back water and plants them in the 
living stream. 


As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 


WHAT I THINK OF 
PELMANISM 





JUDGE 


BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known throughout 
the whole modern world for his work in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children out of the 
cruelties and stupidities of the criminal law, 
and forced society to recognize its duties and 
responsibilities in connection with the “citizens 

of tomorrow.” 


of a remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization; it 
makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. The 
method is exercise, not of the haphazard 
sort, but a steady, increasing kind that 
brings each hidden power to full strength 
without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage— 
these things are not gifts, but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be devel- 
oped by effort just as muscles can be de- 
veloped by exercise. I do not mean by 
this that the individual can add to the 
brains that God gave him, but he can learn 
to make use of the brains that he has in- 
stead of letting them fall into flabbiness 
through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of 
mental exercise, have made the mistake of 
limiting their efforts to the development of 
some single sense. What Pelmanism does 
is to consider the mind as a whole and 
treat it as a whole. It goes in for mental 
team play, training the mind as a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under a 








By Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey 


teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided 
and encouraged at every turn by conscien- 
tious experts. 

Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 


(Signed) Ben B. Linpsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century, it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, well- 
rounded lives. 650,000 Pelmanists in every 
country on the globe are the guarantee of 
what Pelman training can do for you. 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show 
you the way to correct and overcome them. 
And on the positive side, it will uncover 
and develop qualities which you never 
dreamed existed in you. It will be of 
direct, tangible value to you in your busi- 
ness and social life. In the files at the 
Pelman Institute of America are hundreds 
of letters from successful Pelmanists tell- 
ing how they doubled, trebled and even 
quadrupled their salaries, thanks to Pelman 
training. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. It 
is fascinating in itself with its wealth of 
original thought and clear observation. 
“ Scientific Mind Training” makes an in- 
teresting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is ab- 
solutely free. Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. It costs you nothing, 
it obligates you to nothing, but it is abso- 
lutely sure to show you the way to success 
and happiness. Don’t put it off and then 
forget about it. Don’t miss a big oppor- 
tunity. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


Suite 661, 2575 Broadway, New York 
City 
PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 661, 2575 Broadway, New York 
Please send me without obligation 


your free 64-page booklet, “ Scientific 
Mind Training.” 
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MORIN 8. HARE 
REGINALD B. RIVES 
M. M. WHITTLESEY 


We have prepared an 


ANALYSIS 


of the investment position of 


Chile Copper Co. 
Stock and Bonds 


which we will be glad to furnish 
on request. 


Morin S. Hare & Co. 


Members of the N.Y. Stock Exchange 
11 Wall St. New York 








MARTINI & ROSSI 


Non-alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 


An economic aid 
to generous 
hospitality. 


Send for Recipes 





Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
29 Broadway New York City 





TIME, the Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As- 
sociates—Manfred Gottfried (National Affairs, 
The Press), John S. Martin, Thomas J. C. 
Martyn (Foreign News). Weekly Contribut- 
ors—Steven V. Benet (Books), Prosper Bura- 
nelli (Music), John Farrar (Books), Kenneth 
M. Gould (Medicine, Science), Willard T. 
Ingalls (Business and Finance), Alexander 
Klemin (Aeronautics), Wells C. Root (The 
Theatre, Cinema), John A. Thomas (Books), 
Mark Van Doren (Education). Published by 
TIME, Inc., B. Hadden, Pres.; J. S. Martin, 
Vice-Pres.: H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas., 236 E. 
39th St., New York City. Subscription rate, 
per year, postpaid: In the United States and 
Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, 
$6.00. For advertising rates address: Robert 
L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 236 
E. 39th St., New York; New England repre- 
sentatives, Sweeney & Price, 127 Federal iw 
Boston, Mass.; Western representatives, Pow- 
ers & Stone, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Circuation ‘Manager, Roy E. rsen. Vol. 
Ill. No. 1. 
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A Dynasty? 


Gunboat, Flotilla, First Mate, Flag- 
ship, Seaplane—these are the names of 
several of the progeny of Man o’War, 
one time race horse champ, who was 





Man 0’ War 
“Gunboat, Flotilla, First Mate, Flagship, 


” 


Seaplane —— 


retired in 1922. Nine of them (two- 
year-olds) will be eligible for com- 
petition during the 1924 season. Man 
o’War has 15 wives. 


“Dempsey Talk” 


Jack Dempsey, who writes “feature 
stories” for the Hearst press, ex- 
pressed himself last week as follows: 
“All this talk around New York that 
I am afraid to fight Harry Wills is be- 
ginning to get on my nerves... . Just 
let me get in the ring with Harry Wills 
and I’ll win in a round or two. They 
tell me that Wills has a habit of grab- 
bing an opponent around the neck with 
his left hand and then, as he pulls him 
in, Harry hooks his right to the body. 
Well, let me tell Wills, that he’d better 
not try that trick on me. That style 
of fighting is my dish. When he puts 
that left around my neck to pull me in, 
I'll slip right around his back and do 
some pulling myself. Then watch me 
smash my left into the stomach.” 

The champion’s statement was ac- 
companied by a working diagram, made 
by pasting up two photographs, which 
showed him giving Wills the “left into 
the stomach” exactly as described. 

The reaction of Paddy Mullins, man- 
ager of the Negro, was instantaneous. 
Said he: “It’s all right for Dempsey 
to explain how he intends to dispose of 
Harry, but explaining and actual dem- 
onstration are two different things.” 
Paddy added that he had been “refill- 
ing his fountain pen for four years” 
hoping that Jack Kearns (manager to 
Dempsey) would come to terms. 


From St. Paul, Tom Gibbons (TIME, 
July 16) last week sent Champion Jack 
a challenge for another match. He was 
prompted to do this because he had read 
in a Hearst newspaper a Dempsey state- 














ment to the effect that he (Gibbons) 
was “too small and too old” for an- 
other fight, 

In another special article last week, 
Dempsey gave his estimate of Luis 
Angel Firpo. “Luis Firpo never wil! 
win the world’s championship from me. 
And the reason is that my frame is so 
constructed that I can take everything 
he can hand out.” 


Successful Siki 


In Philadelphia, Battling Siki, Sene- 
galese conqueror of Georges Carpentier 


| and one time holder of the light heavy- 


weight championship of the world, lost 
a ten-round decision to Jack Taylor, a 
Senegambian who learned to box by 
felling cattle with a sledge-hammer in 
the Omaha stockyards. 

Said W. O. McGeehan, able sport- 
ing editor of The New York Herald: 
“In spite of the fact that he has shown 
himself to be just a mediocre boxer, 
Siki will continue to get matches be- 
cause of his eccentricities. The more 
sedate colored boxers naturally are in- 
dignant over this, and there are prob- 
ably about a dozen of them who can 
best Siki in any kind of a bout. It 
is a bit unjust, if one comes to think 
it over, but the crowds will go to see 
Siki whenever he fights simply because 
his habits are decidedly irregular and 
eccentric.” 


£500 


A report came from Australia that 
James O. Anderson will play no more 
international tennis. The Captain of 
the Australian Davis Cup team of 
1923, and its most able player asked for 
£500 or retirement—and did not get 
£500. As told by the Sydney Referee, 
the story is as follows: 

“The trouble is really a recrudes- 
cence of that which arose just before 
the Davis cup team left for America, 
First Anderson said he would go. Then 
he laid down conditions which the Aus- 
tralasian Association found it could 
not accede to. Then Anderson fore- 
went those conditions and at the last 
moment refused to accept a public sub- 
scription that was being raised. He 
sailed for America with the team, tak- 
ing his wife with him. He returns af- 
ter having played splendidly for Aus- 
tralia and every Australian would wish 
to give him everything possible to en- 
able him to keep in the game at no loss 
to himself. On his return he asks 
from the association £500 for losses in 
business and otherwise owing to his ab- 
sence in America.” 

Under the amateur rules it was of 
course, impossible to grant Anderson’s 
request, although the Association would 
doubtless have been glad enough to do 
so. Unless he changes his mind, the 
Australian Davis Cup Team will lose 
the man who last September brilliantly 
defeated William M. Johnson, and gave 
Tilden a run for his money. 
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AERONAUTICS 


The Dixmude 


While the polar trip of the Ameri- 
can Shenandoah is being decided upon, 
the loss of the French Dixmude serves 
to emphasize the dangers of the project. 

The Dixmude, originally known as 
the L-72, was completed at the great 
airship works at Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, at the signing of the armistice. 
It had a cruising radius of 9,500 miles, a 
tank capacity of 11,000 gallons. Turned 
over to the French by the terms of the 
armistice, it was the pride of the French 
Air Service and held the world’s dura- 
tion and range record (Time, Oct. 8). 

Undertaking a long trip over North- 
ern Africa, starting from its base on 
the South Coast of France, the giant 
dirigible apparently had used up most 
of its fuel when adverse winds blew it 
back to the African shore on the fourth 
day of its flight. With only fuel enough 
to run two motors, the dirigible was 
able to maintain intermittent wireless 
communication with French naval 
authorities for two or three days, while 
its Commander sought desperately to 
find a landing place in Tunis. The 
French authorities, with British and 
Italian coGperation, covered the sea with 
destroyers, the desert with systematic 
flights of airplanes and parties of 
cavalry and camel mounted troops. 

Conflicting reports of the dirigible 
being sighted now here, now there, 
speculations as to the possible escape 
of the crew by means of parachutes or 
a desperate forced landing, all hopes of 
saving the ship or its crew ceased when 
on the ninth or tenth day from the date 
of departure the body of the comman- 
der, Lieutenant du Plessis de Granadan 
was found in Sicilian waters by the 
net of a fisherman. No log among the 
few papers in his pockets, the failure 
of any carrier pigeons to return, a 
gleam of light seen off the coast of 
Sicily about the time that de Granadan’s 
watch stopped led to the supposition 
that the disabled airship collapsed and 
exploded suddenly at her end, carrying 
48 brave men to their death. 

Perhaps the faithful commander 
would have done better to desert the 
ship and land the crew via parachute, 
perhaps he fought too long. The mys- 
tery is not likely to be solved. The sole 
technical lesson is that four bases over 
the vast Mediterranean are insuffi- 
cient; airships to be truly useful must 
be supported with numerous landing 
facilities and hangars. 








Mail Suspended 


James F. (“Dinty”) Moore was 
one of the most experienced and 
skilled pilots in the U. S. Air Mail 
Service. Such a man, given a good 
plane and motor, can outride almost 
any gale. But on his last flight to 
Cheyenne, Moore was apparently 
caught by a 50-mile-an-hour gust 
when flying low owing to poor vis- 








ibility. He did not have altitude 
enough to avoid a fatal crash. 

The accident led to a temporary 
suspension of the Air Mail Service 
for investigation of the equipment, 
although it is almost a certainty that 
weather and low altitude alone were 
responsible. 


Alcohol Fuel 


Alcohol has a new world to con- 
quer. Admiral Moffett, Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Aeronautics, stated 
in his annual report to Secretary Den- 
by that new airplane engine fuels 
composed of alcohol and gasoline 
show a possible reduction in con- 
sumption of 25%. Such a reduction 
means a great increase in possible 
cruising range, and should be par- 
ticularly valuable for dirigible opera- 
tions. 


No More Liberties? 


Admiral Moffett’s report also 
commented on a vast improvement in 
airplane engines, particularly as re- 
gards endurance. Unless a program 
of modernization proves practical, the 
good old Liberty motors, so famed in 
the War, will be useless for service 
work. Many a pilot will read of this 
pronouncement with sentimental re- 
gret. 
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) [For Baby’s Bath 


There is just one precaution to take 
and that is to get the temperature 
right. Tender skin is easily made 
uncomfortable by water that is too 
hot. You cannot afford to guess 
so stop at your dealer’s today and 
get a 


TYCOS Fever Thermometer 


Write for “Temperature, Its Rela- 
tion to our Health and Comfort,” 
free Booklet. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
A. 


Rochester, N. Y., U. 8. 








There’s a Tycos and Taylor tempera- 
ture instrument for every purpose. 


Whatever Your Profession 


the New Hammond Typewriter will meet your special- 
ized requirements better than any other typewriter ever 


made. 





The New Folding Hammond 

has every feature of the desk 

style machine, yet weighs only 
about 8% pounds. 


Changeable Types Fit Every Occasion 


The Hammond has 17 different type styles and sizes, 
interchangeable at will, in a few seconds. 

Many styles of type adapt every Hammond to all classes 
of work. 
Sive uses, including condensed writing of miniature 
types in one-third the usual space. 


Various sizes permit many new and exclu- 


Over 50 Languages on the Same Hammond 


Languages that use special alphabets, such as Russian, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Phonetic Chinese, are as_ readily 
written on this 
French 
chased at small cost any time you need them. 


The writings of the whole world are available to 
every Hammond user. 

By the marvelous VARIABLE SPACING, each size 
of type is perfectly spaced, closely or farther apart, 


wonderful 


" machine as are English, 
Spanish. 


and Additional types can be pur- 


according to the width of the characters. 


eS, 





Types Changed Instantly 


Two type styles or languages 
are in the machine all the time. 
These can be alternated by the 
turn of a knob, or others sub- 
stituted in a few seconds. 









Send for Fascinating Illustrated Folder 
which shows the unlimited uses of the new Hammond, 


THE NEW 


TYPEWRITER 
0), VARIABLE SPACING \ 


and tells how it accomplishes its wonders. 


Hammond Typewriter Corporation 
595-A East 69th Street, New York 
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MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Babson Park, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me, special 
NA-21 


Boom or Slump? 


Prices — up or down? 


How about wages, sales and 
credit conditions ? 


The Babson Barometer Letter of 
January lst gives you the plain 
facts on the situation and contains 
information that may be worth 
hundreds, possibly thousands of 
dollars to you. 


If you’d like a copy — for reference 
—as you plan for 1924, tear out 
the MEMO now. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


ON BUSINESS 


BAROMETER LETTER .o. 
and copy of booklet, 
“Steady Business 
Profits’, giving full 
details of the Babson 
Method. 


MU 
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Engagement denied. Carl Wiede- 
mann, of Newport, Ky., brewer, owner 
of the race horse In Memoriam, to 
Miss Allyn King, formerly of the Zieg- 
feld Follies, Ladies’ Night (Time, Dec. 
17). Said he: “I am neither married 
nor engaged.” 

Engaged. Miss Helene Simon, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Simon (apparel), of Manhattan, to 
Lawrence M. Lloyd of Manhattan. 


Engaged. Prince Erik, 31, third 
son of Prince Valdemar of Denmark, 
first cousin of King George of Eng- 
land and King Christian of Denmark, 
to Miss Lois Frances Booth, grand- 
daughter of J. R. Booth, Canadian 
lumber king. Before announcing his 
engagement, the Prince renounced all 
rights to the Danish throne, for 
which he is eighth in direct male line, 
those preceding him being King 
Christian’s two sons, Frédéric and 
Kund, his two brothers, Harald and 
Gustave, Harald’s son (born in 1919), 
Prince Erik’s father, Valdemar, his 
brother, Axel. 


Engaged. James Montgomery 
Flagg, illustrator, to Miss Dorothy 
Virginia Wadman of Mamaroneck, 
ae 








Reported engaged. Prince Viggo, 
30, fourth son of Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark, to Miss Eleanor Margaret 
Green of Manhattan, great grand- 
daughter of Peter Cooper, founder of 
Cooper Union. To marry Miss Green, 
the Prince renounced all rights to the 
Danish throne, for which he is eighth in 
direct male line since his brother Erik 
relinquished his claim. Miss Green and 
her father, Dr. James O. Green, em- 
phatically denied the report of an en- 
gagement. 


Married. Charles I. McNary, 49, 
senior Senator from Oregon, to Miss 
Cornelia W. Morton, his onetime 
secretary. 


Married. Edith Antoinette Savoy, 
daughter of “Eddie” Savoy, to Robert 
Morgan of Washington. “Eddie,” 
Negro messenger to the office of Sec- 
tary of State since 1869, has served 
under Hamilton Fish, William M. 
Ewarts, James G, Blaine, F. T. Freling- 
huysen, Thomas F. Bayard, John W. 
Foster, Walter Q. Gresham, Richard 
Olney, John Sherman, William R. Day, 
John Hay, Elihu Root, Robert Bacon, 
Philander C. Knox, William Jennings 
Bryan, Robert Lansing, Bainbridge Col- 
by, Charles Evans Hughes. In recent 
years, he has presented passports to all 
representatives of foreign governments, 
including Bernstorff and Dumba. 


Married. Robert H. McAdoo, son 
of William Gibbs McAdoo, to Miss 
Lorraine Arnold Rowan, of Pasadena 
and Paris, at Pasadena. 


Separated. Mrs. Willie Hoppe, from 
her husband, world’s champion bil- 
liard player. 


Divorced. Roscoe (“Fatty”) Ar- 
buckle, deposed cinema clown, by 
Minta Durfee Arbuckle, She charged 
desertion, non-support. He did not 
appear, made no contest. 


Died. Mrs. Joseph Tinker, 41, 
wife of the famed former Chicago 
Cub shortstop, suicide (by shooting) 
while temporarily mentally deranged, 
at Orlando, Fla. 


Died. Richard Witting, brother of 
Maximilian Harden, famed German, 
publicist, onetime friend of the ex- 
Kaiser, onetime Oberburgomaster of 
Posen, later a radical pacifist and 
anti-monarchist; in Berlin. 


Died. Alexandre Gustave Eiffel, 
91, engineer-builder of the Eiffel Tower, 
highest structure in the world, con- 
structor of the interior framework for 
the Statue of Liberty, builder of the 
great sluices of the French Panama 
Canal; at Paris. In his early youth 
he showed genius for constructive en- 
gineering and at 26 designed and built 
the iron bridge over the Garonne at 
Bordeaux, one of the monumental via- 
ducts of Europe. 











IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 


Winifred Lenihan, leading lady in 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan: “On the 
front page of its Sunday Theatre Sec- 
tion, the New York Tribune published 
a large caricature of me, ignorantly re- 
ferred to me as Florence Lennihan.” 





Henry Cabot Lodge, senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts: “I made 
a call on President Coolidge, leaving 
my overcoat, as is the custom of 
presidential callers, in Secretary 
Slemp’s room. Newspapers reported 
that, coming out, I ‘walked jauntily 
away’ with the ulster of Representa- 
tive Louis T. McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania, little noting the spacious 
effect the garment gave me until I 
encountered ‘strange articles’ in the 
pockets. Retracing my steps, I en- 
countered Henry Cabot Lodge, III, 
my grandson, whilom Harvard stu- 
dent, now a reporter on the Boston 
Transcript. But I refused to grant him 
an interview.” 


Fielding H. Yost, Director of 
Athletics for the University of Michi- 
gan: “In Atlanta I made a speech 
before the Football Coaches’ Associa- 
tion of America. Said I: ‘As ancient 
Greece was supreme in democracy, so 
she was supreme in games. Today 
Great Britain and America lead the 
world in athletics as they point the 
way to democracy.’” 


Henry Ford: “It became generally 
known—through the loud denunciations 
of Herman Bernstein, editor of The 
Jewish Tribune and Hebrew Standard 
—that The Jewish Morning Journal 
and The Jewish Daily Forward re- 
cently carried advertisements of Ford 
cars, trucks, tractors.” 


Jack Dempsey: It was reported 
that my father, Hyrum Dempsey, of 
Salt Lake City, was fined $50 after 
entering a plea of guilty to a charge 
of having mixed highballs with liquor 
from a pocket flask in a café.” 


Calvin Coolidge: “Madame de Te- 
leme, French astrologist, who is said 
to have forecast the death of President 
Harding, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“President Coolidge will have to be 
very careful of himself, although it 
appears that no untoward event will 
happen to him. 

“The influence of Uranus is not fa- 
vorable to the United States; in her in- 
ternal policies she will face great diffi- 
culties, while political discussions are 
likely to get the United States in trou- 
ble with foreign Powers.” 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italian poet- 
airman: “The Associated Press re- 
ported that I had ‘given my all’ to 
Italy. They quoted me as saying in 
a lengthy deed of gift: ‘I offer all that 
remains of me to the Italian people.’” 
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POINT with ‘PRIDE 





After a cursory view of Time’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


A fast fellow who practices hyper- 
polygamy. (P. 28.) 


A good use for alcohol. (P. 29.) 


The last Wednesday in every month. 
(P. 1.) 


Felicitations to the defenders of our 
ideals, (P. 1.) 


Central Europe, the home of homo. 
(P. 20.) 


A mighty cathedral “for all Christen- 
dom.” (P. 19.) 


Method in the illogic of an able cor- 
respondent of a great newspaper. 
(P. 2.) 


Lord Beaverbrook’s opinion of an 
American newspaper. (P. 26.) 


The U. S. putting its foot down with 
a heavy hand, (P. 12.) 


F. B. Kellogg’s “best spirits” in un- 
favorable climatic conditions. (P. 7.) 


22,165 plans for peace. (P. 6.) 


The lightning peruser of the House 
of Lords. (P. 8.) 


The impartiality of such ignorance. 
(P, 7.) 
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TOMS 


HIRTY YEARS AGO most men seemed to be using their 
faces principally as backgrounds upon which to display whisk- 
ers in plain or fancy patterns. 

There was supposed to be something sporty about such “here- 
and-there” whiskers as are shown upon the citizen with the jet 
black ones in our illustration. Deputy sheriffs, ring masters, base- 
ball players, and gentlemen who were prominent at race tracks 
participated in the exhibition of that kind of facial scenery. 


But, after all, there was logic back of most of the whiskers that 
once were prevalent. Shaving was so difficult with the old prep- 
arations for making lather that men often were compelled in self 
defense to look funnier than Nature ever intended them to be. 


COLGATE’S Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


It takes up an unusual amount of water, and makes a very moist, 
close lather which quickly emulsifies the oily coating upon the 
hairs of the beard. 

This permits the extra moisture of the lather to penetrate each 
hair and soften it for easy shaving. 

Be sure always to use plenty of water, hot or cold, soft or hard, 
with Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. You will say when you try it 
that it is better than you thought any shaving cream could be. 











COLGATE & CO. Established 1306 NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the famous 
*‘Handy Grip’’ Shaving Stick 


"se 

| 

COLGATE & CO. | 

Dept. 328 | 

Fill out and mail 199 Fulton St., New York 
the attached cou- | 
pon fora free trial | 


tube containing 


Please send me the free trial 
tube cf Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
hen for better, easiir shaving. 


cream enough for lf, 
12 easier shaves . x Name 
pre ae have hear — Er ae 
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You Are Invited to Take Part in 





Subject: Hii 
“Can War Be Outlawed?” |&% 


The Kaiser was legally within his rights in 
1914, for -war has never been made illegal. 


He has not been punished, for according to 
law, he committed no crime. 


Why is it unlawful and criminal for one individual to kill another, yet per- 
fectly legal for a sovereign or a governmen;é to cause the death of ten million 
individuals? 

Can all wars, offensive and defensive, be made illegal—a crime against civil- 
ization? 

Or— 

If some wars are to be made crimes and others not, how can we determine just 
what “classification” of war is to be? 

Is outlawry of war a mere slogan, or can it be made practical ? 


Whether you are on the affirmative or negative side of the question, the answer 
to which may affect our lives, liberty, and happiness, you will find much that is 
new, vital, and thought-producing in the debate between Salmon Oliver Levin- 
son and Jesse Siddall Reeves in the January issue of 


THE FORUM 


A Magazine of Discussion 


There is free speech in THE FORUM. 


It seeks to discover, rather than to guide 
public opinion; to give a hearing, rather 
than to impose a doctrine. 


Bring up your topics for debate; take them 
to THe Forum as did the thinkers of an- 
cient Rome. Do not limit the discussion 
of your ideas to a small coterie of friends; 
make THE Forum the outlet for the ex- 
pression of your views on problems, issues, 
and thought of the day. 


Freshness, in the sense of newness, is the 
eternal quality of THE Forum. Its read- 
ers, not alone editors and contributors, 
make it so. 


A monthly feature that is peculiarly its 
own, is two leading articles on the same 
subject, treated from two distinct points 
ot view. 


Every issue of THe Forum sharpens the 
intellect. It brings you into intellectual 
controversy with the thinkers of the day. 


-—<—<« =, 
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Here politics and politicians, with the 
manifold issues of the presidential year 
are discussed and dissected. 


Economic problems and events of impor- 
tance in the financial world are treated in 
a thoroughly readable way. 


Foreign affairs, from which thinking 
America cannot hold aloof, are ably 
treated each month. These articles are 
scheduled for early publication: A Study 
of the European Peace-Muddle, by Gugli- 
elmo Ferrero, of Florence (two install- 
ments); The Tragedy of Poland, by Rob- 
ert Dell, Facts and Figures on the Present- 
Day Red Army in Russia, by General 
Lukomsky. 


Whether the article deals with science, 
literature, belle-lettres, religion, travel, ed- 
ucation, sociology, art; whether it is seri- 
ous or humorous, fact or fiction, you may 
be certain that in every instance it will 
be the newest thought contributed by the 
ablest writers and worthy of THe Forum 
—the meeting-place of intellects. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


RA Send No Money 


FORUM, "4 
247 Park Ave., S 
New York. 


«\ Every dealer in good magazines sells Tue Forum at 35 cents a copy. But 


\__ because we should like to introduce THe Forum as quickly as possible 


In accordance 
with your special *“, 
offer, enter my sub- y 
scription to THe Forum \ 
for 4 months, beginning \ 
with the current issue. 

Enclosed is $1.00. \ 


I will remit on receipt of bill. 


Foreign, $1.20 
32 


(T 1-7-24) 


«. to those who will appreciate it to the fullest, we will enter your 

subscription for 4 months, beginning with the current issue for 
the special price of one dollar. 

. Tue Forum is not only a new magazine editorially but one 

‘. of superb excellence in format and printing, the files of 

‘. which you will want to save and refer to for years 
\ to come. 


. If your check book is not handy, don’t delay. 
\. Send the order without money and remit on 
receipt of bill. 


This 


Special Offer is temporary, so 
send the coupon NOW. 








VIEW ‘with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 








A jury which in a few minutes did 
more for Royalism than have the 
Camelots du Roi in 20 years. (P. 10.) 


“European intrigue” in the U. S. 
(P. 10.) 


An Army song rendered meaningless. 
P.::23) 


The influence of Uranus. (P. 30.) 


The stupidity of a “gum-chewer’s 
(P. 26.) 


sheetlet.” 


General poverty, bad housing and in- 
creased cost of M. D.’s. (P. 8.) 


The humanity of L’Humanité. (P. 
10.) 


The suggestion that there is a brawl- 
ing, squalling demagogue in Califor- 
nia. (P. 10.) 


A Zouave with wet feet. (P. 10.) 


Cora Johanna Frenesta Dekol—a pint 
(P. 6.) 


short. 


£500 between an able man and his 
play. (P. 28.) 


A “cane gun.” (P. 11.) 





Reports that are tedious and often 
ludicrous. (P, 24.) 
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PIECES PIECES 
. OF . 
MYSTERY 


our Last Chance to Get the W 


reatest Mystery and Adventure Stories 
At This Special Combination Price 


As much as we would like to put more on the market, so that 
everyone could buy a set, we can’t, for these are over-runs 
from the big editions and that is why they are so limited. We 
have to take the orders in turn. There is no other place in the 
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Have you read “The world that we know of, where you have such an opportunity “The Wreck,” “The 

Sire de Maletroit’s ° . * . . Horla,” and “The 

Door,” or “Thrawn to fill your library with some of the greatest stories in litera- Man "Wik tx See 

Janet,” by Robert ° Eves,” some of de 

em ee ture at such a bargain. Moavecssnt’s yrestest 
stories. 

, 1 Jack London, Bret Harte, Washington Irving, stories you won’t stop for you get the ‘“‘ad- 

Rich With Adventure O. Henry, and a score of other master story venture fev:r.” With the passing of the years 


The Masterpieces of Adventure, with circle, rich with picturesque adventure and ire accorded an immortal place in-the world’s 


VY “n will pass many pleasant hours with tellers. Stories that take you into the inner these stories still stand upon their merit, and 
such authors as Balzac, Stevenson, Poe, romance. Once you start reading this set of literature, 


Look at the Contents of These Famous Books! Full of Mystery 


Thousands of jeople have been thrilled with 
the mystery storics of Arthur B. Reeve, A. 








: The Masterpieces of Mystery Conan Doyle, Guy de Maupassant, Anna Kath- 
The Masterpieces of Adventure Ghost Stories erine Green, and Donn Byrne. You get mystery 
a : A b Bi sto.ies by these authors and twenty-nine other 
Stories cf the Sea and Sky a compere gd M Fen cobs <r w enigy paed famous thrillers in The Masterpieces of Mystery. 
The eo ¢ _ 7 i deal Number 13 Montague Rhodes James lnis set embraces some of the ost fz s tales 
_ ~ ip that re - — Frank Norris Joseph: A Story Katherine Rickford be weer cs a ot en : — 
2 Niectipuaehe tad sacaae at mW Clark Russell The Horla Guy de Maupassant uddition to your library. There is notliing “quite 
The Kite Major-General E D Swinton The Beast with Five Fingers William Harvey as splendid as the mystery story for relaxation 
Pe -5 aielcag #5 oe eee es Sister Maddelena Ralph Adams Cram iis : “ae . : 
Superdirigible “Gamma-!I Donn Byrne 4 and change. It takes you out of the dull rut 
The I ghtl see K haa f Aspinwall Thrawn Janet Robert Louis Stevenson of everyday affairs and plunges you head first 
na scnconpen aig es ab S nkiewicz The Yellow Cat Wilbur Daniel Steele into red-blooded mystery that will rest your mind 
The Wreck ce ae Ma “i rf Letter to Sura Pliny the Younger and tighten your muscles ; 
1 in “hae ee et M we wed Maupassan Riddle Stories & d : 
ms an re ee aa . The Mysterious Card Cleveland Moffatt 
Edgar Allan Poe The Great Valdez Sapphire Anonymous Send No Money But Act Now 
Oriental Adventure Stories The Oblong Box : Edgar Allan Poe This is a case of “the who hesitates is lost,” for 
The Inlet of Peach Blossom The Birth-Mark Nathaniel Hawthorne these double sets of books, for the price of one set 
vanities wieie: Nath a Parker Willis A Terribly Strange Bed Wilkie Collins won't last much longer. Those who apply first for 
In the Pasha’s Garden aps H. G. Dwight The Torture by Hope Villiers de V'Isle Adam this striking collection of the most intensely in- 
rhe Quest of the Golden Fleece The Box with the Lion os vl - teresting stories ever assembled in uniform bind- 
~ “ie nw . : oe ‘torence Marrya ings, will be served first. The binding is rich red 
Gout Fallon ated Sita Tasnile Hugh Clifford My Fascinating Friend _ William Archer clini with ane a cesmelicer, After aaa aenesel prt os 
4 Washington Irving The Lost “oe ican James O’Brien of combination sets is exhausted we will only ship 
A Goboto Night Jack London The Pasloine ores aaiater 5 single sets to orders, for The Masterpieces of 
The Two Samurai Byron E. Veatch a _ es - a ave Mystery or The Masterpieces of Adventure. Your 
son ao am Arthur BD. Keeve last chance to get the most thrilling collection of 
Adventures in Desert Places Phe Biter Bit Wilkie Collins virile, hard-hitting stories at an unheard-of price. 
The Baron’s Quarry Edaerton. Castle Missing: Page Thirteen Anna Katherine Green 
The Man and Some Others "St sphen Crane A Scandal in Bohemia Sir A. Conan Doyle 
The Ouilaws . bs nbs The Rope of Fear _ = ‘ R f I ° 
Pclenna ‘Bob and Her Siieui Mea Maas 1 . Mary E. and Thos. W. Hanshew equest or nspection 
The Three Sty incers Tienes Hards The Safety Match Anton Chekhov 
The Passing of Black Eagle  O. Henry Some Scotland Yard Stories Robert Anderson] —=——=—=— memos anaae awe 
i Dene ac Lag W.H H yi y Mystic Humorous Stories 
, — i ay ER eey May-Day Eve Algernon Blackwood Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. M-1791, 
Adventures Within Walls The Pemone Lens Fitz-James Se Garden City, N. Y. 
The : “9 The ummy’s Foot Thedpile Gautier 2 J . P 
= Sire De Maletroit’s Door Mr Sicks’ Tees” “Fook Tw ci If a combined set of Masterpieces of Adventure 
Robert Louis Stevenson AG : ; ee and Maste:pieces of Mystery is stil available, yo 
; A Ghost Lafcadio Hearn and Masterpieces of Mystery 1s stil availabie, you 
A Double-Dyed Deceiver O. Henr The aa “ ’ i . approv atisfi I 
: ) ‘ : y The Man Who Went T F: BE. F.B é may ship to me on approval. If not satisfied 
The Bold Dragoon WW cigitikion * Taakag The Man 10 ent Too Far E. F. Benson pe Caioneistiin’ © daw Oth ce f 
The Bet i “= ie = / Chan Tow, the Highrob Chester Baily Fernald may return the books within 5 days. t abg 
ka Grate Henao I 4 natalie 1eRNOt The Inmost Light Arthur Machen will remit $1 promptly and $2 a month for four 
whe Skane nie fonore de Balzac The Secret of Goresthorpe Grange months. 


The Masque of the Red Death Sir A. Conan Doyle 


Edgar Allan Poe " \ 4 " . . 
oe Manette’s Manuscript Charles Dickens The Man with the Pale ee da Meubensent DURA. «nin: ci ciceentisebsamsokstakestaitialidamasssbedepiienniidmapeaaans 
ee Leonidas Andreiyeff The Rival Ghosts Brander Matthews 
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Right at Home You May 


Enjoy the Wonders of the World 


When Paris is mentioned, or London, or Yellowstone—when something happens 
in Japan or your book speaks of some far corner of the earth—you can be familiar 
with these places, their people, their features of interest ; their history and customs, 
Go to The New International Encyclopaedia and get the whole story in an interest- 
ing article with splendid photographs that actually picture what you want to know. 
And in the same way you can get from this great work full information on any 
worthwhile subject in which you are interested, whether it be science or literature 
—history or religion—industry or art. For into this one great work has been 
collected by a corps of intellectual giants, all the world’s knowledge for you to 


THE NEW 


draw upon at will. 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPZEDIA 


What home of culture can afford to be without this ready source of information 
on every subject under the sun? Who can measure the value of having immedi- 
ately available the facts on every question that may come up? When you possess 
The New International Encyclopedia you can get the answers to all your ques- 
tions—instantly. For this great work contains many thousand more articles than 
any other encyclopedia. You will find it everywhere accepted as the standard 
reference work of America—in its educational institutions, government depart- 
ments, libraries and courts. 


A Wealth of New Knowledge Is Now Included 


There have been so many new and important developments recently in matters 
vital to every progressive man and woman that it became necessary to make im- 
portant revisions in The New International Encyclopedia and add to it a wealth 
of new articles. These revisions have recently been completed. They give you full 
information on scores of such subjects as labor problems, radio, shipping, gland 
treatment, India, Ireland, Russia, Japan, armies and navies, taxation, international 
politics, etc., etc., and a long list of new biographies of world leaders. 


May We Send You, Free | DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 
Please send me a copy 


‘‘The Man Who Knows’? "=: °,¥2" nt", okie 
“The Man Who 
ne , . . . Knows,” without st 
This is an interesting and profusely illustrated little a: aeikialien an pee 
book containing brief but significant stories of xy a 8 > 
ste te ; ; s*- kind to me and full in- 
three of history’s greatest characters and, in ad- ae « . 
es rs et ee saa i vy formation about The 
dition, “A Little Story About You. It is an & r ; a. 
: ; d - : ; Pe New International En- 
illuminating book which you will thoroughly ae cyclopzedia 
enjoy and from which you may get a sug- go 7 ’ j Sie ine 
gestion of real value in your career. ; 
The coupon brings it—no cost or 
obligation whatever. 3 Street Address 
s City and State 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 997" occupstion 








